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We do not propose that our Sketches of Public Characters should 
be exclusively confined to eminent men of our own country. On the 
contrary, whenever individuals of any European nation shall excite a mo- 
mentary or passing attention, we shall deem the occasion fitting to 
give to our readers some notice of their public character and services, 
The visit which M. Dupin has now made to our shores seems to call for 
some notice on our part. Occupying a high position in his own country, 
he is nevertheless imperfectly known in England. The following ré- 
sumé of his history may therefore be acceptable at the present time. 

M. Dupin, now in his 52nd year, was born in February, 1783. He. 
had already acquired the reputation of a profound lawyer and ac- 
complished advocate, when elected in May, 1815, as a member of the 
Representative Chamber, by the Electoral College of Niévre. Before 
the Assembly had sworn the oath to Buonaparte and his constitutions, 
M. Dupin moved that this oath should be taken, not in virtue of a de- 
cree which could only be considered as the unilateral will of the prince, 
but in virtue of a law emanating from the National Representation, and 
which was consequently the will of the nation constitutionally ex- 
pressed; but the Chamber nevertheless proceeded with the order of 
the day. ‘When Felix de Pelletier was for decreeing to Buonaparte 
the surname of “ Saviour of his Country,” Monsieur Dupin objected 
to an adulation which had but too much influenced former Legislative 
assemblies. ‘* The people,” said he, ** have not sent us to this Cham- 
ber to flatter the Emperor, but to aid him with our advice and legiti- 
mate co-operation. If we precipitately anticipate events, where shall 
we or a stock of gratitude to bestow when our country shall be really 
saved 2?” 

On the 15th of June, 1815, he proposed to the Chamber to form a 
committee of twenty-one members, to extract from the Bulletin des 
Lois, those enactments which appeared most constitutional. ‘ Make 
known to France,” said he, “‘ that you occupy yourselves with this im- 
portant object, and you adopt the surest means to raise public spirit to 
that elevation which circumstances demand. This is the way to pre- 
serve that national enthusiasm to which is attached the destinies of our 
common country.” At the sitting of the twenty-first of the same 
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month, he demanded, in the name of the Constitution, the immediate 
publication, in the departments, of the proposition of M. de Lafayette. 
This was the famous resolution which declared the national independ- 
ance menaced, and in consequence voted the sittings of the Chamber 
permanent! ‘“ When we are threatened on all sides,” said M. Dupin, 
«‘ by misfortune and malignity, we should feel the importance of de- 
claring in the provinces that we are permanent and inviolable. It is 
proper they should know this, lest they should be abused by lying and 
perfidious reports.” 

On the 22nd of June, M. Dupin proposed the following resolutions : 
‘The Representative Chamber, considering that the safety of the 
people is the supreme law, declares—Firstly. That it-aceepts the ab- 
dication of Napoleon. Secondly. It declares itself a National As- 
sembly. The deputies shall forthwith set out for the head-quarters of 
the Allies, in order to stipulate for the National Independence, and par- 
ticularly the inviolability of the person of Napoleon. Thirdly. A 
commission, consisting of five members (three members of the 
Representative Chamber, and two of the Peers), shall be named, 
which Commission shall appoint a Generalissimo. Fifthly. A 
special committee shall be appointed to prepare the Constitution 
destined to guarantee our new Institutions. It shall trace out the basis 
of the fact, and the various conditions under which the throne shall 
be occupied by the prince whom the nation shall choose.” 

M. Dupin afterwards opposed the proclaiming of Napoleon II. 
‘© Why,” said he, ‘* has Napoleon abdicated? Why did his great mind 
determine on this sacrifice? Because, notwithstanding the wishes of 
the people and the army, notwithstanding his military talents, he could 
no longer hope to be useful to his country. If he could have rendered 
her any service, would he have forgone the honour of saving her? No, 
gentlemen, it would be madness to expect at the hands of a child that 
whith a hero could not accomplish ?”—-** Why do you not proclaim a 
Republic?” said a Deputy, interrupting the orator. Hereupon one of 
these scenes of confusion, so common in the French Chambers, took 
place, and M. Dupin could only exhibit by his gestures that he repu- 
diated the suggestion of the hon. Deputy who interrupted him. 

On the 4th of July, M. Garat moved a declaratory resolution, touch- 
ing the Rights of Men. M. Dupin opposed the motion. ‘“ You wish,’”” 
said he, “a Bill of Rights, but for the last twenty-five years it is not 
Rights we want—we know well enough that we are free—but it is the 
enjoyments of our liberties—always violated by the Executive—that we 
should energetically reclaim.” 

On the return of Louis XVIII., M. Dupin embraced anew his pro- 
fession. He was chosen conjointly with M. Berryer, as the advocate 
of Marshal Ney, and in the following year he as pointedly distinguished 
himself by his pleading in the case of Bruce, Hutchinson, and Wilson, 
accused of having favoured the escape of Lavalette. Returned again 
to the Chamber, M. Dupin joined a section of the opposition, and 
became known as the Jegal adviser and confidential friend of the Duke 
of Orleans, now Louis-Philippe. Indeed, from the year 1820 he was 
looked upon as the alter ego of the new King of the French in the 
Chamber of Deputies. It has since become notorious to the world, as 
it was then to the initiated, that various schemes were in agitation to 
change the dynasty in France ; but the advice-of M..Dupin to. his in- 
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triguing principal, was to keep always within the letter of the law, but 
at the same time to make the most of propitious circumstances. Dur- 
ing the reign of Charles X. M. Dupin played the same political game 
which he had practised during the sway of Louis, but for a long period 
his efforts remained uncrowned with success. Sick at length of ‘ hope 
deferred,” M. Dupin began to think of paying his court to the Exile of 
Prague. It was with this view, his enemies say, he visited the magni- 
ficent College of St. Acheul, and afterwards supported the Catafalque 
on All Saint's Day. 

At length the Revolution of 1830 came. At the first meeting of 
Deputies, held on the 27th of July, at the house of the late M. Casimir 
Perrier, in the Rue Neuve de Luxembourg, M. Dupinattended. Hecon- 
tended, at great length, that the King had a right to issue the famous 
Ordonnances, and that no one could dispute the legality with which the 
Chamber had been dissolved. It was at this season that M. Maugin in- 
dignantly interrupted M. Dupin in these words—‘‘ What! isthereany one 
whocan seriously mention theword legality? Thetime hasarrived when 
we are not to discuss whether this or that be legal orillegal. The question 
now is between life and death, between liberty and slavery, between 
a Constitutional Government and the Régime of Madrid.” At the 

ivate meeting of Deputies, held on the following day at the house of 

ons. Audry de Puyraveaus, M. Dupin did not attend, neither was 
he present at M. Berard’s, at 4 o’clock, on the 28th. 


In the beginning of August, when all the fighting was over, M. 
Dupin again appeared upon the scene, and made that famous pedestrian 
journey to Neuilly, which deprived France of the private fortune of 
Louis-Philippe. By the law of France, the private property of the 
King merges in that of the country; but the crafty Louis-Philippe, 
swayed by a sentiment of self-interest, settled his enormous wealth upon 
his younger children. 

M. Dupin now looked for his reward. He was on the first vacancy 
elected to the place of President, or Speaker of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. His ambition was not yet contented. On the death of Casimir 
Perrier he aspired to the place of President of the Council; but the 
vigour of Soult triumphed over the supple astuteness of the lawyer. 
On many occasions since, M. Dupin has sought to make himself a 
party in the Chamber; but being destitute of political courage and 
energy, he has altogether failed in this object. He has since fallen in 
with the economic temper of some of the Deputies, and by supporting 
the motions of M. Bignon, on Foreign Policy, and M. Bérenger on 
Administrative, Internal Reform, acquired a fleeting popularity, not 
based either on the esteem or affections of his countrymen. It is not 
hazardous to predict that he will never succeed long either in heading 
a party, or what is still more difficult, in governing France. Self- 
willed and unbending, he brings to the consideration of any question, 
great perspicacity and undoubted knowledge, but little of that suavity 
and bienseance, so necessary to the useful co-operation or solid co- 
herence of any body of politicians. M. Dupin is moreover tainted, 
in addition to his impetuosity of temper, with a more than ordinary 
selfishness, The former: failing lately enabled the most corrupt of 
Louis-Philippe’s. Ministers—we of course allude to M. Thiers—to obtain 
an easy victory over him. 


As-a Parliamentary speaker, M. Dupin is without a rival in the 
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French Chamber. Of a learned education, and an acute judgment, 
at once astute, subtle, logical, and learned, he is an adversary with 
whom it is no easy matterto cope. Vehement, voluble, and sarcastic, 
the excessive impetuosity of his temper sometimes carries him beyond 
the bounds of what would be in England called good breeding; but 
his diction is always so pure and flowing, and his satire so sharp and 
pungent, that even they on whom he most exercises it, must admit its 
keen and biting effect. Rigid, uncomplying, and in some sort morose, 
he neither takes or gives quarter. This acrimony often renders his 
opposition disagreeable ; and conjoined with his most eminent infirmity 
—sclfishness—has occasionally rendered his name very cdious to the 
nation at large. He is no lover of popularity, and often too openly ex- 
presses his scorn for the sovereign people from whom he is sprung ; 
but with all these defects and imperfections, he must be allowed to be 
the most fluent, forcible, and pungent Parliamentary speaker which 
France has in our days produced. The rapidity of his enunciation 
causes his displays to be as brief as they are effective. In this he 
exhibits a pleasing contrast to the diffuseness of our Speaker of the 
House of Lords. 

As President of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Dupin has rather 
ruled with a rod of iron; but then it must on the other hand be 
allowed that the Deputies under his governance exhibit a vivacity, we 
had almost satd a boisterousness, of speech and gesture—a proneness 
to personalities, and an ignorance of constitutional forms—which it 
requires no weak hand to restrain, and a very strong head to keep in 
the straight way of right. The chief defect of M. Dupin is a@ total 
want of dignity and blandness. He is not what would be called in 
England a person of engaging and gentlemanly address, and herein 
consists the great superiority of our Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, who 
seems to guide St. Stephen’s because he watches and follows the 
temper of the audience over whom he presides, with a rare union of 
earnest dignity, and tempered yet firm authority. The reproofs of 
M. Dupin wound the pride—those of Mr. Manners Sutton sooth the 
disappointment of the orator. But the one is a hard and laborious 
recluse of the law—vindicating in his own person the triumph of 
ability and industry over birth and fortune—the other a well-bred man 
of the world, whose high social position permits him to allow his 
dignity to sit more loosely as well as more gracefully upon his 
shoulders. 

As an advocate M. Dupin had few rivals at the French Bar. M. 
M. Berryer and Hennequin, the Carlist counsel, were the only men 
who could be compared to him in point of sound and extensive legal 
learning. He is the author of many works on Jurisprudence favour- 
ably known throughout Europe. Among others, his Precis Historique 
du Droit Romain, and his Dissertation sur la Domaine des Mers et 
la Contrebande, may be honourably mentioned. 

In person M. Dupin is rather below the middle size, of pale, sallow 
complexion, and mean exterior. His personal appearance is peda- 
gogic and unprepossessing. The use of spectacles greatly detracts 
jp fiom his power and efficiency when at the Tribune. He recently 

passed an evening under the gallery of the House of Commons, accom- 
panied by Mr. Bruce, whom he had so eloquently defended in France ; 
and while his presence attracted great attention among the Members, 
he himself seemed to take the most lively interest in the proceedings. 


























































































































































IMMUNITIES ENJOYED BY THE MONIED INERESTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





WE have long purposed to make some observations on the immuni- 
ties enjoyed by the Monied Interests of Great Britain—on their freedom 
from taxation—their avarice—and general non-productiveness—but 
we have been hitherto prevented from undertaking this task by the 
pressure of Parliamentary matter of high and eugrossing interest. 

A casual sojourn in this great metropolis must have convinced even 
the most saperficial observer, that the dealers in money, and monied 
securities, enjoy in England a perfect paradise. Without adding a 
mite to the productive interests of the State—often without capital, 
and sometimes without character—we see them daily acquiring large 
fortunes—not dealing in any commodity—not driving any internal or 
external commerce-—not freighting any ‘ argosie "—not forwarding 
any manufacture—not maintaining any establishmentse—neither mar- 
rying nor dispensing hospitality—neither keeping man-servant or maid- 
servant, or oxen or horse—neither renting or tilling a farm or other 
tenement, but abiding as room-keepers in some quiet street or 
suburban fauxbourg, and living in clubs in mingled solitariness, self- 
ishness, and sensuality, ignominiously insensible to the general dis- 
tress, and careless of the crisis which is fast coming on our common 
country. 

Wherefore is this? The circumstance arises, no doubt, in a slight 
degree, from the money-getting and mammon-craving habits of the 
people. These habits are fostered by the exclusive system and mone- 
tary gauge of our civil and criminal code. Money is the standard by 
which a man may sit in Parliament for county or town—money is the 
qualification whereby the elector may vote—money, in a word, is the 
measure by which the injured husband, or the bereaved father, is 
recompensed for the loss of daughter or wife. Does a ladder fall and 
kill the King’s lieges ?—does a cart run over the body of a feeble old 
man? There is a deodand upon the one and the other in the shape 
of 40s. of the King’s coin. Is the fair fame of male or female injured ? 
Instead of demanding retractation or apology, the parties commence an 
action of slander, and lay their special damage at 80/.! Are you 
assaulted and beaten? Instead of pouring oil into your wounds— 
instead of applying a due portion of diacolon to your bruised bones, 
your attorney lays his action of trespass and assault, vi e¢ armis, and 
recovers, at one fell swoop, the amount of the doctor's bill, his own 
costs, and that pecuniary ointment which is the silvery salve to heal 
all gashes, however deep or bloody, in the shape of 40/. damages, and 
40s. costs. 

The mercenary spirit of the law corrodes into the heart of the social 
system. Is Mr. Johnson a disagreeable blockhead ?—Is Mr. Wiggins 
a perpetual bore? True, very true, the gentlemen are both block- 
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heads and bores; but the one has 80,000/. in the 3} per cents., and 
the other is worth a plum in India Bonds. Does Mr. Doe mangle 
the King’s English at public meetings ?—Does his friend Roe commit 
breaches of concord in St. Stephen’s? True, very true; but Mr. Doe 
owns nearly half the New Cut at Lambeth—a street is called after 
him at Holloway—he has a floating balance at Jones Lloyd’s of nearly 
100,000/.—he is largely in all the funds of all nations—and is, besides, 
one of the chief shareholders, and a director to boot, of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company. What then becomes of his grammar ? 
The man already is “a most respectable character” (i. e. rich, no 
matter by what means), and had he written as learnedly as Duns 
Scotus, or as ingeniously as the author of the “ Ezxea mupoevra” 
it could not add one cubit to the stature of his character. 
Then as to his friend Roe, who is in the House. The Hon. Mem- 
ber is dull as the ‘fat weed” that grows on the wharf opposite 
his own warehouse—he cannot combine two sentences together 
—he had never but one idea in his life, but that was rem quo- 
cun que modo rem ; and the consequence is, that he is the most servile 
of flour-factors—the most self-seeking of biscuit-bakers—the most re- 
lentless of provision-merchants, and just worth 350,000/. Herein, 
however, is the talisman of his oratory; for reversing the old maxim, all 
that glitters is gold. The House listens to his gentle dulness with ap- 
proving complacency—constituents hang on his disjointed sentences 
and broken English, as drowning men to a withered straw; for Roe 
is a man in a strong way of business, and stands stiff and straight in his 
bankers’ book. Look to the per contra side of the account. Behold 
that emaciated and body-worn man in the corner—see 

“The mighty soul, still working out its way, 

Fretting the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er informing the tenement of clay.” 

He is big with some grand conception—he rises to give it utterance 
—his quaint retiring look—his abstract manner—excite a laugh.— 
His nervous system is discomposed—he hesitates—recovers himself— 
is again on his course.—But inquiries are made as to whothe unearthly 
being is.—‘‘Oh ’tis only the author of the history of so and so,” responds 
the Parliamentary fugleman.—‘*‘ Is he a man of property ?” demands the 
out-and-out Ministerialist—‘‘No,” quoth the whipper-in,“’twas Jenkins, 
the philosophic sugar-baker, gave him a qualification ;” and hereupon 
arises a loud buzz of dissatisfaction—yawns quickly follow, coughing 
supervenes, and just as the hon. Member in possession of the House is 
rising to the dignity of his subject, and above the level of his audience, 
his moral courage fails him, he feels he is not backed by scrip as Om- 
nium or Portuguese bonds, he does not represent his own breeches- 
pockets, and he therefore at length sits down, the victim of a system 
which is fast destroying whatever of energy and masculine feeling re- 
mains among us. 

We have said that the dealers in Money, commonly called the 
Monied Interest, are free of taxation, and non-productive.—We might 
go further, and show that their practices are destructive of all National 
» Morality—that they tend to foster the worst vices of the worst govern- 

ments—and to produce that sort of indifference to national interests, 
which the jobbers in Funds and Loans, and the dealers in all kinds of 
Monied Securities, miscal Cosmopolitan. In truth, Stockjobbers and 
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Loanmongers are the exclusive! spawn of extravagant: Governments. 
it was our expensive system of Foreign Politics, ‘in ee sg 
principals, long: Continental Wars, for the security of the: Dutch: Bar- 
rier, for the settling the Spanish succession, for the supporting the 
House of Austria, and for the maintaining what was called the liberties 
of the Germanic Body, which made the Debt, and it was the Debt 
which made the Stockjobbers. It was then the policy of a profligate 
Ministry to anticipate the revenues of posterity, and with this view, the 
principal was. created into a new species of property, transferable from 
one man to another at any time, and in any quantity. This system 
had its origin in Florence, in 1344. That _Government then owed 
60,000/.: but being unable to pay it, the principal was formed into 
an aggregate sum, whose shares were transferable, like our stock, with 
an interest of 5 per cent. The funding system, as Paine said of 
paper money, is strength in the beginning, but weakness in the end. 
Of this, the history of Florence affords abundant proofs. A thirst for 
wealth, no matter how gained, habits of extravagance and luxury, the 
desire of foreign conquests, and the inabilityto maintain them—domes- 
tic factions—internal treachery, and the complete enervation of the 
people bodily, as well as mentally—may all be traced to this spirit-of 
gambling in public securities, which first crept into Tuscany, now 
nearly 500 years ago. From that day, the glory of the first and most 
civilized of Italian states vanished away. Like causes produce like 
effects, and unless the system be restrained timeously among ourselves, 
by the pressure of direct taxation or legislative enactment, we tremble 
for the consequences that may arise to Old England herself. 
It may be denied that the Dealers in the Funds are free from tax- 
ation and non-productive ; buthere is the proof. First as regards taxa- 
tion. Persons of all other classes in life, who carry on professions or trades, 
maintain establishments, bethey great or be they small; but yourdealers in 
the Funds, like true gamblers, live for the most part in small lodgings— 
watching with their whole minds the turn of the market. Avarice in them 
dries up all domestic affections, Seldom are they the fathers of 
families, and if they be, their children but perpetuate a new race, who 
speculate on the convulsions of states—on the probabilities of a dis- 
puted succession—or worse than either, supply the funds to a bold and 
daring Minister to coerce still further an oppressed people. This is 
no imaginary picture. How many thousands of men in London have 
made cent. per cent. by speculating on the civil war in Portugal ?— 
on the disputed succession in Spain ?—on the duration of Louis-Phi- 
lippe’s reign in France, and worse than all, on the power of the Autocrat 
to put down the death-and-life struggle in Poland? Nay, while yet 
we write, this rage for speculation may be excited anew by the death 
of Lafayette, as it was by the carnage of Lyons, and a military execu- 
tion on a large scale, and a civil death by the visitation of God, 
alternately afford to its craving appetite and yawning jaws fit subjects 
for profitable mastication. It is notorious that millions of money 
daily change hands on no other considerations than these, in the City of 
London, to the benefit of no mortal, unless that of the harpies who live 
by dealing in the public calamities. In other exchanges, the labour of 
man enters as an element of cost—whether expended on the raw ma- 
terial—on the manufacture—the freight—the raising up of the produce, 
or the cutting of it down; but here are millions daily exchanged, in 
which the labour of man is as nothing at all, 
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Again, in other exchanges, the revenue is benefited by duties, 
excise, tolls, and the labour of man, by shipment, transhipment, car- 
riage carting, loading, unloading, manufacturing, &C. 5 but in ex- 
changes of scrip or money, the revenue reaps nothing; for the trade 
in money—and public securities, unlike all other trades—is free from 
taxation, though it ought in all justice to be as subject to it, as transfers 
of all other property. In the passing of a freehold, there are a thou- 
sand expenses—expenses of conveyance—stamps—searches for title— 
abstracts—counsel—surveyor—auctioneer—so in the exchanges even 
of chattels, auctioneer, auction duty, bills of sale, &c. &c.; but 
twenty millions may be bargained and sold to-morrow in Exchange 
Alley, without giving one minute’s labour or one halfpenny profit to any 
human being, either for ‘* work and labour done, or ‘ care and 
attention bestowed,” to use the language of the special pleader. 

We have said that the Loanmongers and Stockjobbers are a non- 
productive race. This is a proposition which we defy any man to deny. 
A system of barter, or of tare and tret, may enrich one party or may 
enrich both, but the imaginary and time-bargain transfers in the funds 
have nothing whatever to do with the doctrine of demand and supply. 
The stock is sold to A, not because A wants it, or because B is dis- 
tressed for money, but because one party, or the seller, has from earlier 
information, or more sagacious observation, speculated more wisely on 
public occurrences than his victim B. This proceeding may greatly 
alter the social position of A or B, but it in no degree adds to the sum 
of national wealth ; while most likely in one instance—independently 
of the general bad example—it greatly abridges the sum of human hap- 
piness. 

On the other hand, it may be said, why restrain the rage for specu- 
lation—why limit the operations in money? To this we answer, that in 
so far as money represents exchangeable value, or the due course of 
trade, we have no desire to limit its operations; but when it represents 
no more than the calculation of chances—no more in fact than the 
stake pledged at acommon gaming-table—then we say it becomes a 
protective Government to put a stop, as far as in it lies, to such a system 
of open gambling. 

We are not among the number of those—whatever our readers may 
think to the contrary—who wish to obtain undue advantages over the 
landed interest. That interest has complained—and complained justly — 
that within the last twenty years an immense number of farms have been 
thrown out of cultivation, The blame of this has been laid to the door of 
the poor laws and the manufacturing interest ; but we think the burden 
had been more justly placed if laid on the back of the monied interest. 
The indisposition of this mass of Loan and Stock jobbers to speculate in 
any thing pertaining to the soil is well known. They will dabble in Chilian 
Bonds—leap at Russian Stock—grasp at Austrian Paper, already three 
times depreciated—they will eagerly subscribe to any foreign loan, how- 
ever hazardous ; but with the renting or tilling of their native land they 
will have nothing whatever todo. Nay, in the very agony and death- 
struggle of the State itself, they will risk their all, and allow the body po- 
litic to go to pieces, rather than give up one shilling of their ill-gotten 


_ gains, in the shape of a property or income tax, as a sacrifice to the 


manes of those spendthrift Ministers, under whose auspices the Funding 
System has had its being. Unfortunately the vice of this example extends 
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far beyond their immediate sphere. There are great bodies of monied 
people in the metropolis—we dare swear nearly 20,000 in the parish ° 
of Marylebone, alone—who, seduced by the example of their brokers, 
—lend their spare capital, not for the promotion of agriculture, not for 
the extension of manufactures, but for those unworthy speculations 
which, having neither king or country for object, centre wholly in self. 
If one looks at the establishments of these individuals, one will find a 
more inordinate luxury—a larger number of servants—a greater variety 
of equipages—a more tasteful and splendid étalage, than in the houses 
of those who, born to large possessions distribute their revenue in the 
maintenance and culture of the estates which have descended to them 
from a long line of ancestors, but on which are to be maintained a 
large tenantry—independently of those charges of tithe, county rate, 
poor’s rate, and statute duty, from which the dealer in Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Russian stock is altogether free. 

Whether this immunity of the speculator in money should be al- 
lowed to continue longer, unless under certain restrictions, is a question 
which will soon concern more persons than Lord Althorp. A crisis 
has already taken place in England (in 1825), under which the 
monarch of every clime succeeded in having his fiscal wants supplied 
by British gold, whilst our own people were starving from the non- 
employment of that native wealth which went to enrich foreign lands. 
A second crisis, similar in origin and symptoms, but differing in results, 
may also again arise in our day; but unless the monied interest, before 
that season, be made to contribute directly to the interests of the State, 
we tremble for the security of all property of whatever kind or nature. 

We have entered but little into the political or moral bearings of this 
question, but we cannot help expressing the‘ regret we feel at perceiv- 
ing the stockjobbing spirit which is every day more and more per- 
vading the English community. We have in Holland a pregnant ex- 
ample of the evil effects of this spirit. A community which sets its 
soul too intently on money-seeking must soon lose all consideration ; 
and the loss of power and strength will soon follow the loss of charac- 
ter. From the period that Holland became the banker to needy 
sovereigns—from the period when she sold her gunpowder at a large 
profit, to blow her own towns to pieces—she has been sinking in the 
esteem of the nations, until she has at length dwindled to a speck in 
the map of Europe. If England is to be preserved from a like fate, the 
bold hand of some firm finance minister must uproot the unjust 
immunities enjoyed by the knavish followers of the Funding System, 





Orrnioxs or an Equat Property Tax a Century Aco. 

You ask me have your landed men public virtue enough to submit to an equal 
property tax?—I answer yes? as an individual, and I wish every freeholder 
would make the same answer. 

I have always thought it reasonable, but then I hope you monied men will 
co-operate with us and by consent submit to the reduction of one per cent. 
interest on the funds, for without a voluntary and free consent I would by no 
means touch them, for they are no doubt in some degree sacred, but in case of 
necessity both the one and the other must and will be done. We may call this 
or that article sacred, inviolable, and give many other pompous attributes to 
them, but one thing called necessity will soon divest them of their titles —Ealract 

Strom a Letter from W. B. Esq., to W. Locke, Esq, dated in 1734. 
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Sentrments or a Governor aS To THE Durtes owrnc BY a’ RULER T0%a 
Srate. 


“Tne dignity of the Crown” is a phantom for which the people of Englarid 
are every now and then called upon to pay most extravagantly ; and that dignity 
appears to consist chiefly in the pomp and pageantry of levees, drawing-rooms, 
dinners, banquets, balls, and routes. Twice a-year, also, on the opening and 
closing of the Session of Parliament, we havea King’s Speech, in which “the 
dignity of the Crown” is more especially supposed to shine forth. What those 
Speeches generally are our readers will easily recollect, With these right royal 
addresses to “ My Lords and Gentlemen,” the following will bear, perhaps, to 
be compared, though emanating from so unpretending a personage as the 
President of the American Republic. It forms the concluding part only of the 
Protest of Andrew Jackson, against the censure cast upon him by the Upper 
House of the American Legislature, the Senate, for his refusal to renew the 
Charter of the Bank, on the ground of its baving corruptly used its power to im- 
pede the freedom of the elections. The President says : 

“ The resolution of the Senate contains an imputation upon my private as well 

as upon my public charaster ; and as it must stand for ever on their journals 
I cannot close this substitute for that defence, which I have not been allowed 
to present in the ordinary form, without remarking that [ have lived in vain, if 
it be necessary to enter into a formal vindication of my character and purposes 
from such an imputation. In vain do I bear upon my person enduring memo- 
rials of that contest in which American liberty was purchased—in vain have I 
since periled property, fame, and life, in defence of the nights and privileges so 
dearly bought—in vain am I now, without a personal aspiration, or the hope ¢ 
individual advantage, encountering responsibilities and dangers, from which, 
by mere inactivity in relation to a single point, I might have been exempt, if 
any serious doubt can be entertained as to the purity of my purposes and mo 
tives. If I had been ambitious, I should have sought an alliance with that 
poses institution which even now aspires to no divided empire. If I 
vad been venal, I should have sold myself to its designs—had I preferred per- 
sonal comfort and official ease to the performance of my arduous duty, I 
should have ceased to molest it. In the history of conquerors and usurpers, 
never, in the fire of youth, nor in the vigour of manhood, could I find an 
attraction to lure me “from the path of duty; and now I shall scarcely find an 
inducement to commence their career of ambition, when grey hairs and a de- 
caying frame, instead of inviting to toil and battle, call me to the contempla- 
tion of other worlds, where conquerors cease to be honoured, and usurpers 
expiate their crimes. 

“The only ambition I can feel, is to acquit myself to Him whom I must 
soon render an account of my stewardship, to serve my fellow-men and live 
respected and honoured in the history of my country. No, the ambition 
which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed detcrmination to return to 
the people, unimpaired, the sacred trust they have confided to my charge—to 
heal the wounds of the constitution and preserve it from further violation; to per- 
suade my countrymen, so far as I may, that it is not in a splendid government, 
supported by powerful monopolies and aristocratical establishments, that they 
will find happiness, or their liberties protection; but ina plain system, void of 

omp—protecting all, and granting favours to none—dispensing its blessings 
ike the dews of Heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the freshness and beauty 
they contribute to produce. It is such a government that the genius of our 
people requires—such a one only under which our States may remain for ages 
to come, united, prosperous, and free. If the Almighty Being who has hitherto 
sustained and protected me will but vouchsafe to make my feeble powers ine 
strumental to such a result, I shall anticipate with pleasure the place to be 
assigned me in the history of my country, and die contented with the belief that 


I have contributed, in some small degree, to increase the value and prolong the 
duration of American liberty.”— Examiner, 


IMPORTANT EXPOSURE OF ERROR IN THE TRANS~ 
LATION OF THE WORD “ CHURCH.” 





Iw a former Number of this Revrew, we introduced to the notice of 
our readers a most original and powerful letter to Lord Grey, on the 
subject of Church Reform, conjuring his Lordship not to entertain an 
project for the alteration of the establishment or revenue of the Church, 
until an honest translation of the New Testament should be made, so 
as to afford to all parties an opportunity of seeing and knowing for 
themselves what this term ‘‘ Church” meant. In its ordinary applica- 
tion, as a designation of the ‘“‘Church of England”—it means, un- 
doubtedly, a corporation of persons, bound together by certain rules of 
discipline, professing certain doctrines of faith, and having certain pro- 
perty among them. Thus, a young man is said to “ enter the Church” 
when he passes from the University into holy orders, and becomes or- 
dained as a priest by an officer of superior rank. When men 
say ‘‘ the Church is in danger,” they merely mean, the property and en- 
dowments and privileges enjoyed by the elergy are in jeopardy. ‘The 
“union of Church and State,” is understood to mean the connexion 
between the political power of Government, and the patronage of ap- 
pointment to high stations in the Hierarchy. In all these phrases 
“‘ the Church” means only the clergy, and does not include the laity 
at all. No one imagines the religion of the layman to be in danger 
-when the bishops are proposed to be removed from the House of Lords 
to reside and preach in their dioceses, for that, if they were good pastors 
would strengthen religion rather than otherwise. No one means, when 
a young man is said to “‘ enter the Church,” that he embraces the doc- 
trines only of the established faith, but that he has entered the cor- 
poration of the clergy; and the phrase ‘‘ Church preferment,” or 
“Church patronage” never means a promotion or benefit to a 
member of a congregation, or a layman merely; but always the ad- 
vancement or emolument of one of the clerical body. 

Now, it must be clear that it is of the utmost importance to ascertain 
the true meaning of the word in the original Greek from which we de- 
rive the term Church; for if it means, in the New Testament, the 
clergy only—then, it would be a violation of good faith for a layman to 
presume to meddle with property or power lawfully lodged in the hands 
of the clergy alone. But if it means the whole body of Christians who 
acknowledge the truth of the Gospel, and admit the divine authority of 
its precepts and doctrines—then it must be unjust usurpation in 
any small knot of teachers to arrogate to themselves the property, 
power, emoluments, and government, in which all Christians have am 
equal right to participate. 

The author of the Letter to Lord Grey, whose former address we 
noticed at great length in a previous Number of this Review, undertook 
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to prove the latter to be the case, and succeeded, we think, in establish- 
ing it by evidence. He has followed it up by a second letter, to which 
he appends his name, William Towgood, a highly respectable banker, 
we believe, residing at Cardiff, in Wales ; and considering that this 
great question of a Reform in the Church, and its separation from the 
State, must engage the public attention for the next two or three years, 
until the separation is actually effected, which nothing can ultimately 
prevent, we cannot render a more acceptable service to the cause of 
truth, in the advancement of which we hope the great majority of our 
readers are interested, than by laying before them the most important 
passages of the second letter; which, if they carry to their minds the 
same conviction they have done to our own, will clear away many of 
the incumbrances which otherwise surround so plain a question. 

The text on which this discussion turns, is that given in the 18th 
verse of the 16th chapter of St. Matthew, which our translation gives 
in these words: ‘ And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter; and upon 
this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of Hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” It may be necessary to inform the unlearned reader 
that this is what in modern language would be called a play upon 
words ; the name Peter, being, in the Greek, as it was also in the 
Latin, and still is in the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese lan- 
guages, the same word as that used for Rock, or Stone. So that the 
free translation of the verse would be, “ Thy name is Rock, and upon 
a Rock will I establish my Church; whose foundations shall, there- 
fore, be so strong, that all the powers of Hell shall be unable to 
destroy it.” 

The exact meaning of the term Church, which, in the original is writ- 
ten Ecclesia, is, however, the point on which the present controversy 
turns. Some contend that it meant merely a building, which is one 
of the senses in which it is still used ; and that Peter realized this pre- 
diction by founding, himself, the first Christian Church at Jerusalem, 
at the feast of Pentecost. Others contend that the term meant the 
exclusive Christian corporation to which, through St. Peter and his 
successors, was confided the revenues, discipline, and interpretation of 
the faith for the Church; and others regard the term as indicating, in 
its most extensive and enlarged acceptation, the whole body of pro- 
fessing Christians at any time existing throughout the world. As the 
translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue was likely to have 
great influence on the minds of those to whom it then became acces- 
sible for the first time, it was deemed a matter of the highest moment 
to settle the precise way in which this term, Ecclesia, should be 
rendered ; and we learn, from Bishop Burnet, in his History of the 
Reformation, that though this word most frequently meant nothing 
more than a congregation, or assembly of people, and would conse- 
quently in that sense include all Christians, whether laymen or 
teachers, yet that specific directions were given by the Heads of the 
Clergy, in the reign of King James, when the translation of the New 
Testament into English took place, to translate the word Ecclesia, not 
Congregation, but Church, which our author justly calls a “ dishonest 
translation,” as it was done knowingly and fraudulently, to effect a 
dishonest purpose; namely, to exelude the congregations from all 
share in the wealth, or power, or government of the Church; and to 
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confine this wholly end exclusively to the hands of a corporate and 
privileged clergy. We will let the author, however, now speak for 
himself : 

‘Immediately after the Reformation, two different modes of trans- 
lating the New Testament were advocated, as appears by the following 
quotation :—(Vide Beza’s Version, 4th Ed. published by H. Stephens, 
1588, Note on Mat. xvi. 18.) 

“‘ Vocabulo Ecclesiam significari civium conventum, nemo est qui 
ignoret: quo modo etiam accipitur. Acts xix. 32 and 39, 


© Sed postea communis loquendi consuetudo fecit, ut pro eorum 
coetu accipiatur, qui Christum profitentur: sicut synagoga de Judwis 
proprié et peculiariter, dici ceepit. Interdum vero, pro Senatu eccle- 
siastico usurpatur, ut infra, xviii. 17, quia nimirum cogitur nomine 
totius Ecclesia cui preest, Alibi 1 Tim. iv. 14. 

“ Nos igitur receptum vocabulum mutare noluimus, quamvis nostra 
eetate nonnulli sunt, qui civitatis et reipublicee nominibus uti malint, 
sed quos absit, ut vel in eo imitari velim.” 

This text is what our theologians call the great Romanist text, being 
that on which the Papal Church founded its supremacy over all the 
Ecclesiai, or congregations, or assemblies of Christians in the world. . 

And on which, in humble (but in exact) imitation of this Papal pre- 
cedent, the Church of England claims, by its 20th Article, the same 
supremacy over all the Ecclesiai, or congregations, or assemblies of 
Christians in this kingdom, and consequently, its priority of claim to 
the protection of the civil government thereof. 

The above note of Beza’s on this text, will bring to the mind of every 
reader, a clear conception of the nature of the above mentioned con- 
troversy in Beza’s time. 

The zealous reformers maintained that the Romanists had falsely 
translated the forensic term Ecclesia, as used at Athens (see Potter's 
Antiquities of Athens, Vol. II. chap. 17, on the “ Ecclesiai or Public 
Assemblies of the Athenians,” where it is stated that four different 
Ecclesiai, or public meetings, were held in thirty-five days, for four 
wholly distinct purposes), and that they had metamorphosed it into an 
Ecclesiastical term, which had never been known till the fourth cen- 
tury, in order to propagate the notion and support their pretences of 
Ecclesiastical power. Inthe first part of this note Beza adopts the 
reasoning of the “ nonnulli” (or the many), who objected to this trans- 
lation in these words. He. says that our Lord, speaking in the Syriac, 
has not here made use of an agnomen, or proper name, but in both 
places has said ‘‘ Cepha,” in the same manner as the name Pierre, is 
in France spoken, as much in reference to proper name as to an appel- 
lative. And that in Greek also, petros et petra, differ not in sub- 
stance (or subject), but only in termination. All of which were ob- 
viously so many reasons why our Saviour had not said, ‘* On thee, 
Peter, I will build my church.” But in the latter part of his note he 
(being, as Dr. Campbell states,* too violent a party man to possess 
that impartiality which is essential to an interpreter of Holy Writ), 
advocates the opinion of his own sect, namely, those half and half, or 





* Critical Notes on the Four Gospels, Vol, 1, Ed. Srd, 1807, p, 375. 
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as Latimer called them, “mingle mangle, hodge potch, reformers,” who, 
by their 20th Article, endeavoured, in imitation of the above Papal 
precedent, to retain the same supremacy, over all the other Ecclesiai, 
or congregations, or assemblies. of Christians throughout England. 
See the above quotation, “‘ Vocabulo,” &c. which may be thus trans- 
lated, ‘‘ Every one knows that by Ecclesia, is meant an assembly of 
Christians, in which sense it is understood in Acts xix. 32,39. But 
afterwards it was used for a place of worship for Christians, in the 
same manner as a synagogue was spoken of as a building peculiarly 
restricted to the Jews.t And sometimes it is used for an Ecclesias- 
tical Senate or council, as Mat. xviii. 17, and elsewhere Paul calls it 
Presbytery.” And then, after this special pleading, as it may be 
termed, in support of his own sect, he comes to the conclusion, ‘ Nos 
igitur,” &c. that is, ‘I have therefore been unwilling to change the 
Received Text, although some there are, in our days, who would 
rather use the word Ecclesia in its original and forensic sense.” 

The ‘‘ nonnulli,” mentioned in the last sentence of Beza’s Note, ad- 
vocated a scrupulous adherence to all translations being made faith- 
fully “ out of the original Greek” (as in the first sentence), for these 
two reasons—First, because it was a well-known maxim of criticism, 
** That the writings of ancient authors should be translated in accord- 
ance with the usage of words when those authors lived, and not in 
accordance with what they may mean in future distant ages.” —And 
next, because, to depart from that maxim in translating the words 
of our Saviour and the Apostles, would be to give to such translations 
the internal evidence of having been written in an age posterior to 
the time of our Saviour and the Apostles, and therefore to give to un- 
believers a handle for saying that the New Testament betrayed by its 
language, that it was a forgery of later times. As for instance, 
when an unbeliever reads in history, in Jerome’s Continuation of Euse- 
bius’s Chronicon, that not one of the above mentioned “ buildings for 
public worship,” had been erected before the fourth century, he ob- 
serves, How obviously do we here trace the forgery? Who can give 
credit to the tale that plain unlettered fishermen (as the Apostles are 
said to have been), should have meant by the word Ecclesia, to desig- 
nate by a sort of prophetic metonomy, those future buildings, of which 
not one specimen had been exhibited in their time? &c. 

On the other hand, the Roman Catholics advocated this principle of 
translation, because they doubtless approved of Ecclesiastical Senates 
being designated as the Church; but this was no reason why Beza, 
who was a Protestant, or our translators, who also were Protestants, 
should (if honest) have made their versions on this plan. All the 
English translations in Henry VIII. and Edward VI.’s time, were made 
on this plan, and therefore they formed an important part of that 
“‘ mingle mangle, hodge potch reformation,” as Latimer termed it, and 
so also were all the Bibles in Elizabeth’s reign. 

From the Reformation down to 1603 (when James I. came to the 
throne), the scrupulous adherence of those whom Beza describes as the 
“nonnulli sunt qui nominibus civitatis et reipublice uti malint,” 


-~ 





+ But when? not till the fourth century, for no such building had been erected be- 
fore A, D. 326, See the last sentence of the Reminiscences, 
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read very much among the English Reformers. And on the: acces- 
sion of James I., 1000 ministers of the Church of England, did, on the 
second day of the Hampton Court Conference, complain to the King, 
on the 12th of January, 1603, “that all the Versions of the New 
Testament, which had been allowed in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. were corrupt and unanswerable to the truth,” and there- 
fore prayed that there might be a new translation (through Dr. Rey- 
nolds, their appointed speaker and foreman): and the King added, 
‘*that he had never yet seen a good translation in English.” But 
we read in Fuller’s Church History, and also in Neale’s Works, 
that so popishly inclined were the Hierarchy and the Universities 
in Elizabeth’s reign, that one Bishop only conformed to her orders, 
and was continued in office, viz. Kitchen of Llandaff;—that they 
opposed all her reformation, and that the Universities were so lost to 
popery, that no two members of them agreed with the reformers. 
(Fuller, Book 7--9, and Neale’s Defence.) It is therefore, no wonder, 
that (so soon afterwards), these heads of the Church, and of the Uni- 
versities who had. opposed her, should have acted as they did on this 
occasion (for which see chap. 5 of J. Lewis, A. M., Hist. Tran., 3d 
Edit. 1818), to defeat the views of the 1000 Clergymen who had 
adopted the above principles of the ‘* nonnulli sunt.” In truth, they so 
manceuvred, as to get the new translation continued, according to the 
dishonest and wicked principle of the. above second sentence. It is 
recorded, both by Burnet and by Fuller, that the managers (the chief 
of whom were the Bishop of London, and Dr. Cowell, the Vice Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, both anti-reformers), gave positive orders to the trans- 


lators, not to translate Ecclesia according to the original phraseology 
(vocabulo Ecclesiam significari civium conventum), but according to 
the above, “‘ postea communis loquendi consuetudo.” | 
These two chiefs of the managers had a letter from that false man, 
James [., empowering them to nominate three or four persons ‘ as 
overseers of the page the better observance of the fourteen 


rules and orders ; and which overseers had directions to attend par- 
ticularly to rule 3d” (to forbid them from translating Ecclesia in 
accordance with the original Greek.) No wonder, therefore, that our 
new translation came forth from their hands stained, as respects this 
principle of Ecclesiastical Senates assuming the name of Church, quite 
as corrupt and unanswerable to the truth, as the 1000 ministers had, 
as above, declared all the other existing translations to have been. 
They knew that the principle of the 19th Article, which declared, that 
the visible Church of Christ on-earth, was a congregation of faithful 
men, &c., involved, of course, the proposition, “‘ that every such con- 
gregation of faithful men, &c., was equally a branch of the said visible 
Church of Christ” (however they might interpret differently from one 
another any doubtful points), and consequently that there could not 
exist, in Christ’s kingdom, any spirit of power or of domination over 
the faith of any one, amongst whom Christ had said “all ye are 
brethren, be not therefore called Rabbior Master, nor take the chief 
seats in the assemblies of my disciples, §c., for one only is your master, 
even Christ.” They knew. perfectly well, that the 19th Article was 
truly Protestant, and that it gave the deathblow to all claims of 
spiritual authority of any of ‘“ the brethren over the rest.” Therefore 
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their system was to take the power away from the Pope abroad, and 
give it to our own Pope at home ;” and hence it was that, the 25th, 
26th, 33d and other statutes of Henry VIII., and of Elizabeth, con- 
stituted our Sovereigns to be domestic Popes.. Hence the 20th Article 
was added to check the Protestant tendency of the 19th Article, and 
hence also our translation was made upon the principle, that Church 
was a proper name for Ecclesiastical Senate. The 20th Article quite 
nullifies the 19th Article. Bearing therefore in mind the above his- 
torical facts, we approach the above promised proof of dishonesty, from 
the Translators’ own words. 

In their preface to the reader, to their Ist edition, A. D, 1611, they 
inform him, ‘* that they had on one side avoided the scrupulosity of 
the Puritans” (as they nicknamed the 1000 ministers of the Church of 
England who had petitioned for a new translation), “* who (they said), 
had left the old Ecclesiastical words, and betook them to other, as 
when they put}Congregation for Church. And that on the other hand 
they had shunned the obscurity of the Papists, whereof their late trans- 
lation was full,” In the first place, every honest mind must perceive, 
that as the Translators were restrained and limited by Rule 3d (which 
actually forbad them to translate Ecclesia by Congregation), and that 
three or four overseers had been set over them, to watch that they 
obeyed this Rule, 3d (see chap. 5, J. Lewis’s Hist.), this was a mean’ 
pretence of having exercised their own judgment. But the remark’ 
most to the point here is this—We have seen above, that the scrupu- 
losity (to keep to their own word) of those whom they nicknamed 
Puritans, was the same scrupulosity as that of the “ nonnulli” of 
Beza’s (which was a serupulous adherence to the principle of translat- 
ing the New Testament faithfully out of the original Greek, and not in 
accordance with the modern usage of words). Therefore, when the 
Translators thus plainly acknowledge, in their preface, that they have 
AVOIDED the scrupulous adherence of the Puritans (as they call the 
1000 ministers) to translate out of the original Greek, and then make 
a contrary declaration, in the title-page, that they nevertheless wave. 
translated out of the original Greek, where is there to be found one 
amongst our heads of the Church who will stand forth before this en-" 
lightened nation, and meet these two contradictory assertions, and 
disprove the inference here drawn from them, namely, that as they 
cannot both be true, one must be false, and therefore, be it which it 
may, it is a mere question of Utrum horum, and thus the above case 
is made out, namely, ‘‘ THAT THE DISHONESTY OF OUR 
TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT [S PROVED 
PROM THE TRANSLATORS’ OWN WORDS!” Surely this 
one instance might suffice to justify a call from the people of this 
country, for a revision of our authorized Text.’ 

We have said enough, perhaps, on this topic for the present. We, 
therefore, commend the subject to the reader's careful reflection, and 
shall probably resume it for conclusion in our next Number. 








Pomrovus Tittes a Susstirute ror Personat Ment. 


_ Arter — merit, it must be confessed that high stations and pompous 
titles are the principal and the most splendid marks of distinction ; and he who 


cannot bean Erasmus must think of being a Bishop. — Bruyere. 





CLAIMS OF THE OFFICERS AND MEN WHO FOUGHT 
IN THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 





Ow Tuesday, the 17th of June, Sir E. Coprineron, being first on 
the List for the evening, rose to bring forward the motion of which 
he had given notice on this subject. The hon. and gallant admiral 
began by stating that he had the best authority for believing that 
the course which he proposed to pursue on this occasion was in 
strict accordance with Parliamentary practice. The motion which he 
had to submit was, ‘‘ That this house resolve itself into a committee, for 
the purpose of examining into the propriety of an address to His Ma- 
jesty, humbly requesting that he will be graciously pleased to take into 
his consideration the claims for pecuniary recompense of the officers, 
seamen, and royal marines engaged in the battle of Navarino, on the 
20th of October, 1827.” The hon. and gallant officer went on to say, 
that he was sorry to be under the necessity of bringing this subject 
before the house in any shape, or of giving the house any troub‘e 
whatever about it. He was sorry that the Government had not felt 
it necessary to take up the subject, as he should much prefer leaving it 
in their hands, . As they had not taken it up, he felt that the duty de- 
volved on him, and however disagreeable to his feelings to bring it for- 
ward, he would not shrink from it. Soon after the battle of Navariuo 
he wrote to the Lord High Admiral, stating the great destruction of the 
men’s clothes which took place in that action. He had never known of 
any action in which the loss was so great in that respect. He there- 
fore felt it his duty to submit that the officers and men were eutitled to 
some compensation for their losses in that respect. The answer he re- 
ceived was, that it was difficult to establish such a precedent, as the 
practice was, of which the house was probably not aware, that all losses 
of this kind were made good to the army, but not to the navy. He 
was told, however, that he might draw for head-money, as was done by 
lord Exmouth, in the case of the attack on Algiers. He afterwards 
received a communication from (we believe) Sir J. Gore, calling upon 
him for answers to certain questions as to how the action commenced. 
He subsequently sent a memorial to the Admiralty on the subject of 
the claim. That the memorial he had reason to know came to the 
hands of Sir George Cockburn and Mr. Croker. It was some time 
before he returned to England, and when he applied at the Admiralty, 
over which Lord Melville then presided, he was surprised to find that 
there was no record of his memorial. This was the cause why he had 
delayed bringing the question forward. By the kindness of his Royal 
Highness the Lord High Admiral he obtained an official copy of it, aud 
he then memorialized by duplicate. It was long before he received 
any answer to this, which answer was before the house. The answer 
stated that it was not usual to grant head-money before a declaration 
of war. Surely it was not intended to quibble on the term. It mat- 
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tered not whether the term used were head-money, compensation, or 
royal grant; the object being to reward the exertions and compensate 
the losses of the parties, it was unworthy of Government to defeat it by 
quibbling about a word. On receiving the answer referred to he ap- 
plied to the Lord High Admiral to learn how he should proceed, and 
having ascertained the feeling of that illustrious individual, he did pro- 
ceed according to his directions. Shortly afterwards the Lord High 
Admiral became king, and he obtained an audience of His Majesty, 
when he received the royal commands to present a memorial to the 
King. The present Government declared that they saw no reason to 
depart from the decision of their predecessors. Subsequently he asked 
another audience of His Majesty, and under the royal command pre- 
sented a memorial to the King in council. In all these proceedings he 
had only acted in compliance with His Majesty's commands, which it 
was impossible to disobey. It being known to the fleet that it was the 
wish of the Lord High Admiral to give head-money as an allowance for 
clothes, he had pledged that illustrious individual’s name to the parties 
interested, in proof that their claims would be attended to, and he 
now submitted that such a pledge ought not to be violated. If 
any gentleman opposed the present motion, letit be understood that 
he was not resisting the will of its immediate proposer, but of the 
illustrious personage under whose commands he (Sir E. Codring- 
ton) had acted from the beginning to the end of the transaction. If 
the motion were negatived, His Majesty’s wish would be defeated, 
and the royal pledge would be rendered of no effect. It had been 
said that head-money was only given in time of war, and therefore 
that it could not be claimed on the present occasion. Now the fact 
was, head-money was allowed every day in the case of the capture of 
negro slaves, where there was no declaration of war, and why should 
not head-money be allowed for Greek slaves? In cases of piracy head- 
money was also allowed. A gallant officer opposite had received a 
considerable sum (800/.) as his share. He (Sir E. Codrington) did 
not see why he who had been engaged with persons acting as pirates 
or still worse (for the object of the Turkish fleet was to exterminate a 
whole nation) should not stand in the same situation. He wished to 
put his own merits and claims quite out of the question; he hoped, 
however, that the noble lord opposite would do him justice upon one 
point; the noble lord was the person to call for certain information 
relative to the battle of Navarino, and the opportunity was taken to 
make most unjust and shameful misrepresentations on the subject in 
that house. The hon. and gallant member proceeded to refer, but in 
a very indistinct manner, to the capture of Canduce, in which the 
commodore (Staines) and officers engaged eminently distinguished 
themselves. The Cambrian frigate was lost, and the crew were de- 
prived of every thing ; nevertheless, the people were also in the battle 
of Navarino. He complained that of the booty seized at Canduce not 
a farthing went to the captors, the entire being claimed as droits of 
the Admiralty. He could not understand on what ground justice 
and adequate remuneration could be refused on this occasion, espe- 
cially when it was considered that they were never before refused 
under similar circumstances. The gallant admiral proceeded to refer 
to several instances in which head-money had been granted. It was 
allowed in the case of the action in 1755, Admiral Byng obtained it 
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in 1716. In 1804 it was given to Sir J. Warren’s squadron. In the 
case of the Russian ships it was allowed, and Lord Gambier received 
head-money, although there was no declaration of war. At the time 
Murat was about to be deposed, the squadron sent by Lord Exmouth 
was allowed 100,000J. for taking possession of a fleet which was never 
actually in our possession. In the case of Algiers Lord Exmouth was 
sent to negotiate on the subject of slavery and other matters, and fail- 
ing in negotiation he was authorized to use force. This case very 
closely resembled that of Navarino. He (Sir E. Codrington) was also 
ordered to negotiate, and negotiation failing, to use force. What was 
the distinction between the two cases? The pretence that, because 
Lord Exmouth recovered a certain sum belonging to Sardinia and 
Sicily, he was therefore entitled to receive 100,000/., while the parties 
who fought at Navarino and relieved a whole people from robbery, 
murder, and slavery, were not to be remunerated. Sach a pretence 
was absurd; there existed no foundation for the distinction sought to 
be established. It was a gross anomaly and injustice to treat the 
parties in the one case differently from the individuals who were con- 
cerned in the other. He was not actuated by personal or pecuniary 
motives in bringing this subject under the notice of the house. (Hear, 
hear.) The pain, anxiety, and worry of mind that he had endured in 
prosecuting it hitherto, were such as no individual benefit to himself 
could compensate for, and he would have willingly abandoned the 
attempt had not a sense of duty compelled him to persevere. (Hear, 
hear.) When he stated to his Majesty that he would with pleasure 
relinquish his own share of any compensation, the King would not 
permit such a step, observing, ‘‘ You may be in a situation to relin- 
quish it, but probably others will be differently circumstanced.” The 
hon. and gallant member proceeded to say, that in the case of Algiers 
the allowance to the fleet was not denominated ‘ head-money,” but 
**a royal grant ;” and that having since his original application asked 
for ‘a pecuniary gratuity,” he hoped the expression ‘* head-money,” 
which he originally used, would not be relied on as shutting the persons 
who served at Navarino out from compensation on the ground that 
**head-money” could only be allowed after a declaration of war. 
There were other cases besides that of Algiers in which compensation 
in lieu of head-money had been granted. In the case of Admiral 
Byng’s action the prizes were by royal grant made over to the captors, 
notwithstanding that no declaration of war was made till a long time 
after. See the effect of allowing no gratuity except in time of war. 
Such a principle went directly to the encouragement of hostilities that 
might otherwise be avoided. Had he made it a war after the battle of 
Navarino there would have been no objection to allowing head-money. 
But he did all he could, and effectually, to put a stop to the con- 
tinuance of hostilities. In that he admitted he was only acting on his 
instructions, but he did conscientiously observe them, and the result 
was that he succeeded in preventing a war. Government ought to 
consider whether it was not due to the King and to the fleet to make 
some compensation to the parties engaged in the battle of Navarino 
for the losses they had sustained. Men now received nothing for 
wounds, unless they were pronounced to be entirely disabled for life. 
He knew an instance of a man who lost an eye, which used to count 
as the loss of a limb, who was not allowed a farthing: formerly tLe 
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case was different, and compensation was given. A marine who had 
been disabled received 9/. the first year, 4. the second, and nothing in 
the third. Now, a soldier who suffered in the same manner would 
have ls. a-day for life. The result of this want of encouragement was 
extremely prejudicial to the navy. On board the Albion upon two 
occasions considerable difficulty was experienced in repressing disor- 
ders, and the men declared that in future it would be necessary for 
them to make a bargain before a battle, if they were to be refused 
compensation afterwards. Having disclaimed any intention or desire 
io excite party or political feelings on the subject, the gallant admiral 
said that he might nevertheless be permitted to remark, that if the 
Government and policy of the country had not been changed, the 
question would never have been treated as it was, and not only a 
proper gratuity, but compensation for wounds would have been 
allowed. The hon. and gallant member concluded by moving, in the 
terms before stated, that the house do resolve itself into committee on 
the subject. 
Mr. Buckixcuam seconded the motion. 


Mr. Lanovucuenr said it was impossible for the hon. and gallant 
admiral to be more gracefully or more honourably employed than in 
pleading for what he considered the just rights of those who had under 
him fought a gallant battle, and he was bound to add that there was 
nothing in the manner in which the gallant eJmiral had brought the 
question forward, which could impair any claim which those parties 
had to consideration. But he should feel himself bound by a sense 
of duty (though with sincere regret) to object to the motion. The 
gallant admiral had said that there was a time when the present Go- 
vernment was disposed to admit his claim. Now he (Mr. Labouchere) 
was not aware that this or any former Government had acknowledged 
that circumstances such as those in which the battle of Navarino took 
place gave a right to head-money, which was only given under a s-ecial 
Act of Parliament and in lieu of prize-money, and was never given 
except where there had been a declaration of war. He admitted that 
gratuities were given on some occasions where a previous declaration of 
war had not taken place. Butthere was a distinet difference between all 
those cases and that of the battle of Navarino. The instructions given to 
the hon. and gallant admiral were that he was nct to engage in battle 
unless the Turks persisted in foreing a passage. The object of the 
allied fleets was to intercept any succours which might come from 
Egypt or Turkey, and he was authorized to employ force if that object 
could be accomplished in no other way; but the instructions did not 
contemplate that hostilities should take place between the allied flects 
aud either of the contending parties. He did not presume to say that 
the gallant admiral had exceeded or acted against the spirit of his in- 
structions, but he must observe that the collision which did take place 
was one which was not contemplated or wished for, much less directed 
by the instructions given to the gallant admiral. He certainly had 
never heard the battle of Navarino spoken of by any person competent 
10 judge who did not pronounce it as seaman-like and brilliant an ex- 


» plot as the annals of the British navy presented, but he must again 


observe that it was not at all a proceeding contemplated by the in- 
structions. The gallant admiral entered a harbour occupied by a 
fleet belonging to a friendly power, and it unfortunately happened by 
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mere accident that a collision took place, which soon spread, and 
ended in a general engagement... Mr. Huskisson, in speaking of that 
battle, said that the affair in which the gallant admiral had so eminently 
distinguished himself was not premeditated,—that it was an accident 
—a misfortune not to be foreseen, nor, under the circumstances, per- 
haps to be avoided. The gallant admiral: had referred to the batde of 
Algiers as being similar to that of Navarino, but he (Mr. .Labouchere) 
would show that there were important differences. Lord) Exmouth 
had concluded agreements with the states of Tripoli and Tunis to put an 
end to the horrible traffic which bad so long disgraced the coast of 
Africa, and the Dey of Algiers having refused to agree to the terms 
proposed to him, his lordship was sent out to Algiers with a spectiic 
commission in case negotiation should be unavailing, to enter the Mole, 
and attack the fleet. Now there a hostile attack was distinetly directed. 
The case of Sir George Byng also had been quoted by the gallant 
admiral. This case would have been nearly parallel, if the gallant 
admiral had met the Turkish fleet going from Africa to the Morea, and 
if they persisted in going on. But, under existing circumstances, ‘he 
denied that the cases were analagous. The. general rale had been 
not to grant head-moriey or gratuities in case of any naval battle, 
unless it should have been preceded by a declaration of war., He did 
not pretend to say that the rule had not been departed from on special 
occasions; but he thought it would not be wise to extend the deviation 
from them by acceding to the motion of the gallant admiral, 

Sir F. Burperr said if the hon. gentleman felt regret in. opposing 
the motion, he (Sir F. Burdett) felt great regret in finding that it was 
opposed ; for if ever there was a case founded in justice, policy, and 
the best interests of the country, and calling for. the consideration of 
Parliament, in whatever shape it could be placed, it, was the question 
which was now brought forward with so much maoliness-—he would 
say, with so much modesty—by the gallant admiral. | If it. were true 
that there was an unbending rule that, let the most gallant.action be 
performed that it was possible for any man to execute or for any indi- 
vidual to direct—placed in most irksome and delicate cireumstanees + 
it was much to be regretted. The gallant admiral was placed ina cir- 
cumstance of unparalleled difficulty, as if he had acted with less spirit, 
he might have been liable to the charge of casting ridicule upon: the 
arms of England, for sailing back from Navarino without accomplish- 
ing the views of theGovernment that sent him out. But this wasia two- 
fold question. The gallant admiral had already received: praise (and 
it was impossible he should not) from all quarters. Amongst others 
he would refer to Mr. Croker, who had been Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty during, perhaps, the most brilliant period of our naval history, 
and who was therefore not ill qualified to judge of the merits of naval 
exploits. That gentleman had loaded the gallant admiral with the 
highest praise. When the question was brought forward by his hon. 
friend (Sir J. Hobhouse), he (Sir F. Burdett) examined it carefully; 
and it appeared to him that the gallant admiral was entitled to as much 
credit as could be bestowed upon any man for the spirit which he had 
displayed in the action, and.for the skill and good taste or tact with 
which he had stopped the jealousies of the officers of three different 
nations, equal in command, and combined their energies in one com- 
mon cause. But, supposing that the gallant admiral had committed au 
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error of judgment, there still remained the case of the seamen— 
(cheers). What would become of the naval service, if sailors were to 
ask before going into action, whether they were justified in obeying the 
orders of their superiors? If there never had been a precedent for stch 
remuneration as the hon. and gallant admiral called for, it was high 
time that a precedent should be made. The claim of the seamen was 
undeniable, and there was no doubt there would be great danger if they 
were led to suppose that their just claims for reward for the services 
which they rendered, and the sacrifices which they incurred, were to be 
denied. He was incapable of understanding the distinction that was 
made between head-money and remuneration, but he perfectly under- 
stood that these poor men had been shamefully kept out of what was 
due to them since 1827. It was the first time in the history of the 
British navy that an officer was obliged to stand upon his defence for 
having performed a brilliant exploit. He hoped the vote of the House 
would relieve the gallant admiral from that singular situation, and 
would do justice to his brave companions in arms. 

The Cnanceitor of the Excnrauer said that when he asked, in 
the year after the battle of Navarino was fought, why it had not been 
Gazetted, as what he had always considered a brilliant action, the 
answer which he received was, that there was some degree of doubt 
about the brilliancy of the action, and it was stated that no shot had 
been fired. He had since ascertained that many shots had been fired; 
and if that was not a brilliant action, in which one line-of-battle ship, 
one frigate, and one sloop of war engaged fifty vessels, and some of 
them large vessels, he did not know what a brilliant action was. 
(Cheers.) He was willing to declare his opinion at all times that it 
was as brilliant a service as could be performed. With regard to the 
question before the house, he was sure that his hon. and gallant friend, 
in going into the harbour of Navarino, did that which he considered 
best calculated to carry into effect the instructions which he had re- 
ceived. Application was made by him to the Government who em- 
ployed him to award a gratuity to the officers and men engaged. He 
afterwards applied to the succeeding Government, and it was then also 
decided that his application ought not to be granted. The demand 
was subsequently made upon the present Government, and they had 
to consider whether it was their duty to reverse the former decisions, 
and to give the gratuity to which this motion had referenge. If the 
question were clear and distinct, and according to all precedent, per- 
haps they would be right in reversing the decision of the Government 
which gave the orders, but it was different from any which had hitherto 
occurred. It was true that Mr. Canning, the head of the Government 
which gave the orders, had died, but the succeeding Government con- 
firmed them, or at least made no change in the instructions. There- 
fore he said that Government ought to be the best judge whether it 
was proper that this claim should be allowed. Hishon. and gallant friend 
had been informed that if there were any claims for losses they should 
be attended to. The claims of that nature which had been preferred, 
but which were very trifling, had received attention, and all similar 
claims should receive equal consideration ; but the question now was, 
whether it would be wise or politic to give a gratuity to the flect for an 
action which had taken place under these cimcumstances, when an act 
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of imprudence or rashness on the part of any individual in the fleet 
might, on a similar occasion, give rise to a battle. . He looked upon 
the action with every feeling of partiality, and no man would be more 
disposed than he to give a reward if possible ; but, looking at it as a 
public man, he agreed with his colleagues that they would not be jus- 
tified in proposing such a grant. 

Mr. Buckinewam said, it was always an agreeable task to join in 
praise of the brave defenders of their country, whether officers or men, 
and he was proud on this occasion to add his humble meed of eulogy 
to that already bestowed on the gallant admiral and his heroic band. 
But in addition to this expression of his feelings he was anxious to make 
a very few observations on what had fallen from the honourable gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Labouchere), on the subject in debate. He (Mr. 
Buckingham) had listened to the objections raised against this motion 
with the utmost attention, but had not heard one which was not sus- 
ceptible of refutation. The hon. gentleman began by reading the in- 
structions issued to the gallant admiral, by which he was commanded 
to take great care to prevent the Turkish fleet getting to the Morea ; 
and to intercept them in their voyage there, if possible; and it was ad- 
mitted that if the fleet had been met at sea, and persisted in going to 
the Morea, it would have been right to give them battle. But surely 
when they had actually entered a port of the Morea, they were not the 
less, but rather the more, to be carefully watched, and if possible 
driven from their well-known purpose. (Hear.) The admiral found 
them so entered and in possession, and he most wisely eatered after 
them, to keep them in check. In doing so he was first attacked, and 
as a British seaman, he instantly replied to that attack, by answering 
in language not to be misunderstood. (Hear, hear). It had been said 
indeed that there was no declaration of war; but if the seamen were 
to be asked their opinion of this matter, they would no doubt say, that 
the most unequivocal declaration of war was made the moment the first 
shot was fired. It was not, perhaps, a declaration in the legal and 
technical sense, accompanied by interchange of protocols, and ratifi- 
cations of treaties. But it was more than a declaration, it was an act 
of war; and as such it had been fairly met and gallantly repelled. The 
officers and men had then performed their duty. No doubt had been 
expressed of that; and he would put it to the House whether 
the whole country would not say that in encountering the same risk of 
life and limb in this, as in the most formal warfare, they were as fairl 
entitled to honours and rewards. (Hear, hear.) It had been “4 
indeed, that this would be an encouragement to others to provoke a 
battle, for the sake of the gratuities to be obtained. This argument 
might have some weight if the British had, in the present instance, been 
the aggressors. But it was notorious that they were merely defending 
themselves from the aggressions of others; and, therefore, to reward 
those who acted most prudently and justifiably on the defensive, could 
never be cited as a precedent for bestowing the same rewards on those 
who acted imprudently and unjustifiably on the aggressive. (Hear, 
hear.) There was another point of view in which this subject should be 
regarded ; it was this: The pay of the seamen in the Navy was much 
lower than that in the merchant service—their service was forced in- 
stead of free—their discipline was more severe, and their confinement 
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and privations greater; and all these were palliated by the constant 
assertion that these evils (for they were not denied to be such) were 
counterbalanced by their chance. of prize-money, bounties, and gra- 
tuities, to which their services in war entitled them. What, then, would 
the seamen of England say, when they found that though they 
fought and did their duty at Navarino, as well as on any occasion in 
our naval history, they were yet not to be paid that compensation for 
those risks, because of some technicalities of which they could. not 
possibly have any knowledge? The reputation of the House and. the 
country could not fail to suffer by such ingratitude (hear, hear); and 
he was not sure, but the fidelity of the seamen themselves, as well as 
their zeal, might be much endangered in the future, by withholding 
from them this just reward for their bravery and exertions in the. past. 
For these and many other reasons, which he would not now press, as 
he was sure the feeling of the house would go along with him and ren- 
der any lengthened debate quite unnecessary, he should cordially sup- 
port the gallant admiral’s motion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Warsurron said that the gallant Admiral had acted in the way 
most calculated to fulfil the object of his intentions in entering the 
harbour of Navarino, and being fired upon when there, he could not 
help returning the fire. Ifhe had acted wrong, let him be brought be- 
fore a court-martial, as he had often demanded, but let not the gallant 
officers and seamen be deprived of their just reward. 

Mr. O’Conxexu said that the gallant Admiral had achieved a victory 
in the cause of humanity and public liberty. He did not see why 
there should be any special pleading on the subject, as there had been 
none on the part of the Heet when they annihilated the force that was 
opposed to them. 

Mr. H. L. Butwer hoped, after the general expression of opinion 
in the house, that the noble Lord would accede to the motion. 

Sir Jouw Sesricut said he would repeat the words used at a time 
when there were fewer speakers in the house than at present, and when 
a member did not get wp to make a speech unless he was sure that 
there were at least one or two individuals who wished to hear what he 
had to say, That was not the case now, as the Speaker very well 
knew ; and, lest he should fall into the same misfortune himself, he 

would content himself with using the words of an old Admiral, who got 
up with his mouth full of tobacco and said, ‘* Mr. Speaker, I am not an 
orator, Indeed, I don’t know how I should, having been forty years at 
sea; but this I know, that if you don’t pay those well who have served 
you well, you will not be served well again.” (Laughter and cheers.) 

Mr. G. F. Youn supported the motion. 

Sir R. Price hoped his noble friend, Lord Althorp, would withdraw 
his opposition in consequence of the unanimous expression of opinion 
which he had heard. 

Admiral Apa justified the conduct of Sir E, Codrington in enter- 
ing the harbour of Navarino, and said that if he had remained off it he 
could not have blockaded it. 

Mr. Hume had great doubts of the propriety of acceding to the 
motion, although none with respect to the gallantry of the action. If 
the noble lord went to a division he should support him; but after so 
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general an expression of opinion im favour of the motion, he thought 
the noble lord would do better in not dividing the’ House! against it. 

Mr. Honees hoped the noble lord would agree to the motion. 

The Cuancetror of the Excnequer said, that as the House, with 
the exception of his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, seemed to 
be almost universally in favour of the motion, he should not persist in 
his opposition to it. He hoped his hon. and gallant friend would al- 
low hint to congratulate him upon the decision of the House of Com- 
mons in his favour, which he certainly deserved for his disinterested 
conduct in refusing all personal advantages. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the Committee fixed for the 
following Tuesday. 

Sir Epwarp Coprincion expressed his gratitude to the noble lord 
for the kind sentiments he had uttered towards him, and said he knew 
that if he had opposed the motion it would have been against his in- 
clination. He begged to say that any one who looked at his instruc- 
tions would see that he could not have acted otherwise than he had. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS DURING THE WEEK. 





On Wednesday, the 11th of June, a conversation occurred’ respecting the 
claims and views of the Dissenters, in the course of which Sir R. Peel observed 
that the government ought to state explicitly what their views were on a subject 
which had produced convulsion from one end of the country to the other.. Mr. 
Shaw concurred in this opinion. Mr. Methuen remarked, that an attempt was 
now making to raise the cry of “church in danger!” but he trusted to the good 
sense of the people of England for its failure. The great danger of the establish- 
ment was from those who were termed its friends, and who thought that they up- 
held the church by upholding its abuses. 

Mr. Hardy moved the third reading of the Religious Assemblies’ Bill, . After 
a good deal of desultory discussion, Sir M. W. Ridley moved that it be read a 
third time that day six months. Eventually the House decided in favour of the 
third reading, the numbers being—For the third reading, 88; for the amend- 
ment, 33. 

The adjourned debate on the petition of the hand-loom weavers was then re- 
sumed, the question being, that it be referred toa committee. The motion was 
opposed by several honourable members, on the ground that the remedy prayed 
for by the petitioners—namely, the establishment of local boards of trade to regu- 
late wages would only aggravate their distress. Mr. Ewing thought their sufier- 
ings were beyond the power of the legislature to remedy; arising as ney did 
from foreign competition, and the introduction of power-looms. Mr. Cobbett 
was favourable to inquiry. There were already committees sitting upon various 
subjects—a committee about drunkenness, although we all knew it proceeded 
from beer and gin. A committee could do no harm, and might possibly do good. 
Mr. P. Thomson thought that an as founded on the principles of the peti- 
tion, would produce great mischief. The House might, with great propriety, 
enter upon a future ocvasion, in the next session of Parliament, into an inquiry 
into the subject of wages generally, with regard to which he knew that many 
menabers were anxious to obtain information. Mr, J. Fielden and Mr. .G. W. 
Wood supported the motion for inquiry. Colonel Torrens was in. favour of the 
appointment of a coimittee. ‘The House then divided—For the, motion, 70; 
against it, 42, The co:nmittee was accordingly appointed.” 
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The County Coroners’ Bill being recommitted, a debate took place on the 
clause which proposed to grant to the coroner 30s. for each inquest, and 1s, 6d. 
per mile for travelling expenses. Colonel Davies moved an amendment, reducing 
the allowance for each inquest to 20s., which was carried, the numbers for it 
being 68; against it, 47. 

The Felons’ Property Bill was thrown out, on the motion of the Attorney. 
General that the report be taken into further consideration this day six months, 

The Jews’ Disabilities Bill was read a third time and passed. 

A bill for the more effectual registration of voters was brought in by Mr. F. 
Baring, and read a first time. 

On Thursday, June 12, the House resolved into committee on the Poor Laws’ 
Amendment Bill, and resumed the debate on the 45th clause. Mr. Cobbett’s 
amendment, the object of which was to prevent the separation of married pau- 
pers, the wearing of workhouse dresses, &c., was again discussed. In reply to 
a question from Major Beauclerk, Lord Althorp said he was not able to state 
whether, in some cases it might not be advisable to separate man and wife; bat 
no general rule was to be laid down on the subject. After considerable discus- 
sion, the amendment was negatived, by a majority of 128 to 17. The clause was 
then agreed to. 

On the 46th clause, enacting that, after the ist of June, 1835, all allowance to 
able-bodied workmen should cease, Lord Althorp moved an amendment, to give 
the commissioners a discretionary power of granting relief to such persons in cases 
of emergency. Mr. Robinson believed that, if aid from the parish was entirely 
refused to able-bodied labourers, the effect would be that a large body of work- 
men would be thrown out of employment; and he did not think it would be 
possible to procure a sufficient number of workhouses to receive them and their 
families. Lord Althorp said, that’if the practice of paying labourers by the job, 
and not by the day, prevailed, an industrious man would find no difficulty in 
maintaining a large family by his own labour. Unless the principle of the pre- 
sent clause was carried into operation, there was no use in attempting to amend 
the poor laws. Mr. Hardy moved a further amendment, securing to the overseers 
the power of granting out-door relief in certain cases, by requiring them imme- 
diately to send a notice thereof to the commissioners. Both propositions were 
under discussion when the House adjourned at three o'clock. 

Mr. Shaw wished to know whether it was the intention of Mr. O’Connell to 
press his resolutions respecting the Irish church? Mr. O'Connell said he would 
wait to see what alterations the government proposed making in tlie bill before 
he decided as to the course he should pursue. 

Colonel Evans next moved a resolution to the effect, that as payments were to 
be made by this country to Russia, under the Russian-Dutch loan, of the justice 
of which payments some doubts existed, it was the opinion of that House that it 
would be competent to his Majesty's Government, and in conformity with good 
faith and with the law of nations, to suspend, or altogether discontinue, the pay- 
ments to Russia under the treaty of November, 1831, should grounds appear for 
apprehending that the conditions of that convention were not faithfully and une- 
quivocally fulfilled by the court of Russia, under which convention alone it was 
agreed that such payments should be made. He contended that Russia had 
violated the conditions of the convention of November 1831, by its dissent from 
the course pursued by France and England to enforce the surrender of Antwerp. 
Lord Palmerston resisted the motion on the ground that none of the stipulations 
of that treaty had been violated by Russia. He moved the previous question, as 
an amendment. After a few words from Colonel Davies and Mr. Hume, the 
amendment was agreed to. 

_ Mr. Bish moved an address to his Majesty, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to hold his court and Parliament occasionally in Ireland. Mr. 
Ruthven seconded the motion, which was negatived without a division. 

Mr. Wallace moved that an humble address be presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ing that he will be graciously pleased to place the office of Postmaster-General 
under the management of a board of commissioners, as had been strongly recom- 
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mended from time to time in the reports made by three-commussions appointed 
to inquire into and report on the management of the post-office. He contended 
that a saving of 200,000/. or 300,000/. per annum might be effected by — 
the office in commission, and that the duties might, by that means, be much more 
efficiently performed. Mr. Hume seconded the motion, which was opposed by 
Mr. V. Smith and Lord Althorp; and after a short discussion it was withdrawn. 

Lord Ebrington moved that a select committee be appointed to inquire into 
the claims of certain British subjects for compensation for the confiscation of pro- 
perty in the years 1804 and 1805 by the Spanish Government, previous to the 
declaration of war between Great Britain and Spain. Mr. Baines seconded the 
motion, which was opposed by Lord Althorp, and after a short discussion, nega 
tived on a division by 62 to 28. 

The Warrants of Distress (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The Attorney-General brought in a bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, ex- 
cept in cases of fraud, and to amend the law of debtor and creditor. He 
explained its provisions at considerable length, saying he should not venture to 
propose the abolition of imprisonment for debt unless he introduced improvement 
into the law of debtor and creditor. The first.of these was to allow imstant exe- 
cution in certain cases, on bills of exchange for instance; the second, to compel 
the debtor to surrender his property; for which purpose the same system of 
examination before a judge, as was now practised towards bankrupts, should be 
practised towards him, and any concealment made punishable by imprisonment. 
Another improvement which he meant to introduce was, that copyhold estates, 
public securities, and all property in the public funds, should be hable to exe- 
cution. He should also propose to abolish the cessio bonorum, or preparatory 
imprisonment, which insolvents were at present compelled to suffer before they 
could take the benefit of the act. He should propose likewise, in this instance, 
that the certificate of a certain number of his creditors should constitute him a 
new man. Le would deal with fraudulent debtors, by imprisonment for certain 
periods, varying according to the circumstances of their several cases. He 
concluded by pledging himself to do his utmost to have the bill passed this 
session. The bill was read a first time ; to be read a second time on Tuesday 
se’nnight. 

On Friday, June 13th, after the presentation of petitions, chiefly in relation to 
the claims of the Dissenters and the Established Church, the house went into 
Committee on the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill. Lord Althorp stated, that the 
attempt to get through this Bill during the early sittings had failed: he therefore 
proposed that Government orders should have priority on Wednesdays as well 
as Mondays and Fridays. Hereupon a long discussion took place, in which 
various plans were suggested, and in the sequel nothing decided. 

Mr. Cobbett moved for a return of the expenses, including salaries, allow- 
—— printing, charges, &c. incurred by the Poor Law Commission, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Hardy next brought forward his amendment on clause 46, having for its 
object to give overseers a power, independent of the board, to extend tem 
relief in all cases which appeared to them to call for it. Lord Althorp objected 
that such a power would go to destroy the very principle of the Bill. The amend- 
ment was not pressed. 

On clause 48 being proposed, Mr. P. Scrope maintained that the power should 
be continued to the magistrates to grant relief. Lord Althorp thought that the 
clause, as it stood, vested the power where the greatest interest lay, and where it 
was not likely to be abused. After a protracted discussion, the Committee 
divided as follows—For the originial clause, 129; against it, 25. 

The subsequent clauses, down to the 69th, were afierwards agreed to, with the 
exception of the 55th, 57th, and 60th, which were postponed for further considera- 
tion. The chairman then reported progress. 

The Capital Punishments Bill, after some amendment, was read a third time 
and passed, 
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On Monday, June 16, the House was occupied entirely with the discussion of 
the Poors’ Law Amendment Bill, and the question of Emigration in connexion 
with that measure; the House proceeding as far as clause 68, which was agreed 
to and passed, 

The Bill for exempting Lime from Toll, was lost by a majority of 60 to 49, and 
the House adjourned at half-past two o’clock in the morning, it being broad day- 
light when the members retired. 

On Tuesday, the 17th, the morning sitting was occupied with a debate about 
the inconvenience of taking public business in the morning sittings, and with the 
presentation of Petitions. i the evening, the discussion on the Claims of the 
Officers and Seamen engaged in the Battle of Navarino took place, of which we 
have given a full report in a preceding sheet. 

Mr. Colquhoun moved for leave to bring in a Bill, to regulate and enlarge 
the provision for parochial education in Scotland. 

Mr. Ewing seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hume suggested that the better course would be to move for inquiry into 
the state of the funds for education. 

Mr. 8. Mackenzie thought that inquiry ought to take place before any legis~ 
lative measure was adopted of the subject. 

After a few. words from Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Aglionby, S'r George Strickland, 
Sir D. Sandford, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to the expediency of a 
previous inquiry, the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Buckingham then rose to bring forward his motion for leave to bring in 
a Bill to prevent the practice of Duelling. 

Mr. Guest, however, moved that the house be counted. 


The gallery was then cleared, and it being found that at eight o'clock there were 
ouly 31 members present, the House was declared adjourned till the following 
day, 


Evits or a Cuurcu Estapiisument. 

Harry had it been, had civil establishment of religion been useless only, in- 
stead of being productive of the greatest evils. But, when Christianity is esta- 
blished by law, it is requisite to give the preference to some particular system ; 
and as the magistrate is no better judge of religion than others, the chances are as 
great of his lending his sanction to the false as to the true. Splendour and 
emolument must likewise be in some degree attached to the national church, 
which are a steong inducement to its ministers to defend it, he itever so remote 
from the truth. Thus error becomes permanent, and that set of opinions which 
happens to prevail when theestablishment is formed, continues in spite of superior 
tight and improvement, to be handed down without alteration from aze to age. 
tence the disagreement between the public creed of the church and the private 
sentiments of its ministers ; an evil growing out of the very nature of an hierarchy, 
and not likely to be remedied before it brings the clerical character into the ut- 
most contempt. Hence the rapid spread of infidelity in various parts of Europe; 
a natural and never-failing consequence of the corrupt alliance between Church 
and State. Wherever we turn our eyes we shall perceive the depression of religion 
is in proportion to the elevation of the hierarchy. In France, where the establish- 
ment had attained the utmost splendour, piety had utterly decayed ; in England, 
where the hierarchy is lesssplendid, more remains of the latter; and in Scotland, 
whose national church is one of the poorest in the world, a greater sense of teligion 
appears among the inhabitants than in either of the former. It must, likewise, be 
plain to every observer, that piety flourishes much more among Dissenters, than 
among the members of any establishment, whatever, This progress of things is 
so natural, that nothing seems wanting in any country to render the. thinking 
part of the people infidels, but a splendid establishment. It will always ulti- 
mately debase the clerical character, and perpetuate, both in discipline and doc- 
irine, every error and abuse. Rolert Hall 





ON THE PRACTICE OF WHAT IS CALLED “ COUNT- 
ING OUT THE HOUSE,” 





In former Numbers of this Revirw, we have taken occasion to ex- 
press our sentiments pretty freely as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment and its subordinate functionaries, in resorting to the trick—for it 
is nothing more or less—and a most unworthy trick we deem it to be, 
of counting out the House whenever there are any motions coming on 
of which “ they want to get rid,” as the phrase is. Scarcely a day 
passes in which the Government does not express its most anxious 
desire to press forward the public business, that it may be fairly dis- 
cussed and got through in reasonable time for an early termination of 
the Session. Whenever any independent member raises objections to 
their views, or wishes to enforce his own, he is perpetually reminded 
of the great pressure of public business, and either persuaded or coaxed 
out of his career to give way to the Ministers’ wishes. Not content 
with precedence on three evenings of the week, Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, and the command of two morning sittings, on Tuesday, 
and Thursday, for the prosecution of their own especial business, the 
Ministers have been endeavouring to get Thursday made a fourth 
evening for their precedence also, with orders of the day before notices, 
so as to confine the independent members to one evening in the week 
ouly (Tuesday) for the whole 658, except themselves, to bring on the 
measures in which they take an interest. Not satisfied, however, with 
this almost entire absorption of the time of the House, they wish also 
to wrest the Tuesday from the hands of the independent members, and 
become the sole dictators of what shall, and what shall not be done. 

Accordingly, the House had scarcely entered on the public business 
on Tuesday evening, the 17th inst., before there were symptoms —we 
must say, no very dignified ones—of the intention of Ministers to count 
out the House; for no other reason that could be divined, except that 
there were several motions on the list for the evening which they did 
not like to oppose, and which therefore they wished to prevent, being 
broughton atall. The Lords of the Treasury, and the joint Secretaries, 
with those who are known as the thick and thin supporters of Ministers, 
and ready at all times to promote their views, were seen going in and 
out, to and fro, winking, and nodding, and whispering, and mancu- 
vring, to keep back those who were coming in, and to prevail on those 
who were in to go out; till they succeeded, during the two hours anda 
half that the.House sat, in making a number of upwards of a hundred 
dwindle down to thirty; when Mr. Guest, acting im concert. with Mr. 
Charles Wood, the manager, as he is called, of the House of Commons, 
rose and moved that the House be counted. He was aware, of course, that 
there were only about thirty members present; but he was also aware that 
in the lobby, and about the avenues, there were full seventy more who 
had been prevailed upon to withdraw, in order to favour the scheme of 
counting the House out, and thus getting rid, as they supposed, ‘of 
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the business of the evening ; though holding themselves in readiness, 
if the trick should fail, to enter the House again, and swell the Mini- 
sterial majorities. There is no fitter word that we can apply to this 
than to say that it is contemptible, and wholly derogatory to the dig- 
nity of a legislative assembly. If forty members he thought the smallest 
number to which it is deemed safe to intrust any public business, and 
that number cannot really be got together, let the House be adjourned, 
and the transaction is fair and honest; but when there are at least a 
hundred present, to draw away seventy, and keep them within call, 
and then have the remaining thirty counted, for the purpose of pro- 
posing that the House should be adjourned from inadequacy of members, 
is a conduct, which in private life, we should call fraudulent, that is, 
effecting objects under false names and false pretences; but the 
morality of public life is of a much looser standard, 

Last year the House was counted out several times, to get rid of 
Mr. Bulwer’s Motion for Repealing the Stamps on Newspapers, as well 
as to stifle Mr. Hill's Committee on the Baron de Bode’s Case, and on 
other occasions besides ; and this year it has been counted out several 
times in the same manner. We have in the present instance, taken the 
names of the thirty-one Members who were present when the House 
was counted out on Tuesday, in order that constituents may see who 
were absent; and we shall subjoin to this a List of the Motions and 
Orders of the Day, that stood on the Books for the evening, that our 
readers may judge for themselves, how far they were important or 
otherwise, and how far the hon. mover was justified in acting in con- 
formity to the wishes of Government, by aiding them to count out the 
House when so much public business of importance was before them ; 
when it was certain that in half an hour more the hundred contained 
in the House and the Lokbies, would have been augmented to double 
that number by Members Feturning from dinner ; and when every one of 
the moticns ‘ god rid of ” for the evening, only, are sure to be brought 
on again at some future day, when they will occupy quite as much, 
if not more time, and therefore add another day or two to a session 
which those very ‘* counters-out” profess their anxious desire to bring 
to a close. 


LIST OF THE THIRTY-ONE MEMBERS 
Who were in the House of Commons on Tuesday, the 17th of June, when, at 
the early hour of eight o’clock in the evening, the House was counted out by 
Mr. Guest, though there had then been only four motions disposed of, and 
there yet remained fifteen motions and nine orders of the day on the list still to 


be brought on, and which were consequently deferred to some other and 
distant day. 


Aglionby, H. A. Forster, C, S. Marsland, T. Sandford, Sir D. K. 
Agnew, Sir A. Fitzsimon, C, O'Reilly, W. Sheil, R. L. 
Althorp, Lord Fleetwood, P.H. — Pease, J. Strickland, Sir G. 
Barnard, E. G. Godson, R. Pryme, G, Wallace, R. 
Brougham, W. Giest, J. J. Potter, R. Warburton,' H. 
Buckingham, J.$. Hume, J. Roche, W. Wigney, I. N. 
Callendar, J. H, Johnston, A. Roebuck, J. A. Young, G.F, 


Colquhoun, J. C. Mackenzie, J. A. S. Romilly, E. 


The following is a copy of the official List of the business of the 
evening thus interrupted, and put off by the trick described ; and it is 
more than probable that when the same Motions and Orders are fixed 
for-future days, as all of them will no doubt be, the Ministers will 
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coolly express their astonishment that Members could think of bringing 
them on so late im the Session, as Sir James Graham did on the question 
of Impressment, though they were themselves the very cause of the 
delay of which they complain ! 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS, FOR TUESDAY 17th JUNE, 1834. 


1. Sir Edward Codrington,~—-That this House resolve itself into a Committee 
for the purpose of examining into the propriety of an Address to His Majesty, 
humbly requesting that he will be graciously pleased to take into his considera- 
tion the claims for pecuniary gratuity of the Officers, Seamen, and Royal Ma- 
rines engaged in the Battle of Navarin on the 20th of October, 1827.— Discussed, 
, and the Motion carried. 

2. Mr. O’Dwyer,— Select Committee, to inquire into the justice and ex 
dieucy of abolishing the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, and to consi 
what improvement may be made in the administration of that establishment.— 
Postponed, 

3. Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer,—Bill to amend and explain such parts of 
37 Geo. 3, as relate to unlawful Confederacies, &c.— Not present to answer to 
the call. 

4. Mr. Colquhoun,—Bill to regulate and enlarge the provision for Parochial 
Education in Scotland.— Discussed, and Notice for a Committee proposed. 

5. Mr. Buckingham,— Bill to prevent the unchristian and barbarous practice of 
Duelling — This, and every other subsequent Motion and Order of the Day, lost 
for the time by counting out the House. 

6. Mr. Lioyd,—Petition from the Inhabitants of the Mauritius, complaining 
of grievances, and praying for protection and redress :—Also, to move for a Select 
Committee, to inquire into the matters of the said Petition, and into the events 
which have taken place in connexion with the Government of that Colony since 
the period therein referred to. 

7. Mr. James Talbot,—To call the attention of the House to the present state 
of the river Shannon. ' + 

8. Mr. Pease,—Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the 
cruel treatment of cattle, and other animals. 

9. Mr. Godson,—Bill to enable Tenants for life, and others, to make Leases 
under certain conditions. 

10. Mr. Rotch,—Bill to prevent the combinations of Trades’ Unions, as re- 
gards their interference with the rights and privileges of those of the working 
classes who are not inclined to join such associations. 

11. Mr. Evans,—Address for the production of certain papers relating to the 
Slave Trade. 

12. Mr. Sheil,—To move, That it is expedient that the Commissioners a 
pointed to inquire into the state of the Established Church in Ireland, should 
make their Report before the commencement of the next Session, with a view to 
enable the House to act as soon as possible thereupon. 

13. Mr. Finch,—As an Amendment to Mr. Sheil’s Motion, to move, That itis 
always inexpedient to limit general and extensive Commissioners as to time. 

14, Mr. Frederick Shaw,—Bill for effectuating the service of Process of Courts 
of Equity 01 persons residing abroad. 

15. Hr: Hame;—Return of Corporal Punishments’ im}the Army since 1825 ; 
Return of the number of Naval Punishments in the last eight years; Return of 
Naval Promotions since. ’ : 

16. Mr. Pendarves,—Bill to facilitate the taking of Affidavits and Affirmations 
in the Court of the Vice-Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall. 

17. Mr. Littleton,—Bill to continue, for a limited time, the several acts for 
regulating Tumpike Roads in Irelaud, which will expire during the present.or 
before the end of the next Session of Parliament. 
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18. Mr. O’Reilly,—Copy of the Report of the Masters in Chancery in Ireland, 
made in pursuance of an inquiry instituted before them into certain alleged abuses 
in the offices of the Court of Chancery in Ireland, in pursuance of the directions 
of the Lord Chancellor for that purpose given. 

19. Mr. O’Reilly,—Return of the number of original Bills filed in the Court 
of Exchequer iv Ireland during the three years next preceding Michaelmas Term 
1833, respectively. ~ isi Cae 

ORDERS OF THE DAY FOR TUESDAY, 17th JUNE, 1834. 

1.—Universitiés Admission Bill ;—Second Reading (at twelve). \ A 

2.—Insolvent Debtors (Ireland) Bill ;—Second Reading. 

3.—Sale of Tea Bill ;—Second Reading. 


4.—London Port Dues Bill ;—Second Reading. creel 
5—Bankrupts’ Estate Bill ;—Committee. as 
6.—Four per Cent. Annuities Bill ;—Committee. ; ae" 


™ ”~ 


7.—Greenwich Hospital Annuity Bill;—Report. © © 7) Stems 
§.— Weights and Measures (Ireland) Bill ;—Further Consideration of Report.” 
9,—Roads (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill ;—Second Reading...” ty eitrne 


Fre bits! Be 








Extract prom an Orv Diary—Anprew Marvern, oo 

August 16, 1678, Died ANprew Marvet1, M.P. for Hull. Born there. 1620, 
M.P, for twenty years. Buried at St. Giles’s in the Fields, London, at.the 
expense of his constituents ; and in the church, against the north eal Mane an 
tablet erected, recording his character. In the year 1633, he was sent to Tunity 
College, Cambridge. In 1657, he became assistant to Milton, in his office of 
Latin secretary to Cromwell ; and at the Restoration ‘he was chosen’ M-P> * He 
was remarkable for his inflexible adherence to liberty, and his wit, as a Writer, 
was levelled at the corruptions of the court; yet Charles IT. coveted “his sodiety 
for the'pleasure of his conversation. He'lived in a mean lodging in an obscure 
court in the Strand. Lord Danby, by the desire of the King, waited upon hit, 
assuring him he might choose any place. Marvent answered hint, it was not in 
the King’s’ power to serve him, for he could not accept the’offer without bei 
unjust to’ his country, by: betraying its interests, or ungrateful tothe Kitg by 
voting against him.’ Before Lord Danby took leave, he told him his Majesty Had 
sent lim 1000/, as.a mark of his private esteem. Marve did not need 3 





assurance jhe jrefused the: money; and after his noble tisiter departed; ié 
borrowed & guinea, which he wanted for a friend —Correspondent. © ©" "8": 
¥ ; i ; tk 3 
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Maw may be justly entitled the great destroyer and exterminator of life; with- 
owt regard to time; place, or circumstance. By this power the strongest’aré ove! 
céme ;: by his mgenuity the’ most sebtle'are cireumvented, and their ehergics*of 
boily arid mind made subservient to his necessities or pleasures. Me is Superidt 
to, the whole animal creation in the noblest attributes; bat he enjoys one ‘pre? 
eminence for which even the lowest have no ‘cause to envy“hine «Alt aehaad 
strnotive.animals ful fib theit dite-dffices upon creatures belonging tootiier kinds ; 
when, the lion leaps from: his ambush, it is iw the neck of the -wildvox or thesarite- 
lope that be buties hiscclaws ; when the wolves how)>in wnison, it itis deer 
they are pursuing; wheii the scream of the eaglesounds. shrillést, ithen:laé:thé 
wild duck..beware! Even» the insatiably ferocious tiger: keeps aloof fronv skis 
brethren et blood... Dut, whew the drums rail, and: the trampets clarigewien 
the banner folds are shaken abroad upon the air, and the neigh of the charyee 
re-echoes the deep notes of the, bugle—then is man,.with his. Goasted:/feagpn, 
preparing to spill the hlood of, bis brather—to drive his desolating chariot over 
the faces of his kindred—spread havoc and despair before his nengcaige leave 
famine and.pestilence to track his footsteps.—A meriean Quar'erly. 








“MR. BUCKINGHAM’S PROPOSED BILL, | 
TO BE ENTITLED 


AN ACT TO PREVENT THE BARBAROUS AND SANGUINARY 
PRACTICE OF DUELLING. 


- Wuereas many valuable lives have been sacrificed, and many innocent and 
unoffending families have been deeply injured, by the barbarous am om eet 
arms, and deter- 


Practice of Duelling——And whereas the custom of appealing to 

mining private quarrels by single combat with deadly ns; is a relic of feudal 
ages, and wholly inconsistent with the duties of religion, the dictates of morality, 
and the ends of justice—And whereas the practice is defended chiefly on the 
ground that there are no competent tribunals to take cognizance of such offences 
as are usually the causes of these deadly encounters —And whereas it is desirable 
to put an end to this practice of Duelling, by substituting a better and more 
satisfactory mode, of determining such differences as may arise among Officers of 
His Majesty’s Civil, Naval, and Military Services, as well as among Gentlemen 
not included in either of these classes.—Be it therefore enacted, by the. King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, and by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and 
by and with the authority of the same, as follows : 

1. That Courts.of Honour shall be established, with full powers to take cogni- 
zance of, hear, and determine, all cases referred to them for adjudication, by par- 
ties conceiving themselves to be insulted or aggrieved ; and that the decisions of 
such oon shall be binding on both appellants, under penalties to be hereafter. 
specified. 

2.. That these Courts shall be constituted of not less than three, nor more than 
seven individuals, of a rank as nearly as may be attainable, to that of the parties 
making the appeal ; and that the selection and nomination of such individuals to 
form the Courts of Honour prescribed, shall be vested in the following authorities : 
—For the adjudication of all cases of dispute between the servants of his Majesty, 
whether Civil, Naval, or Military, the principal officer in that department.of the 
public service to which the appealing parties may belong, at the nearest station to 
the spot where the dispute may have arisen. And for gentlemen not belonging 
to any braneh of the public service, the senior magistrate, or the sheriff, 
county, in which the points of difference may occur. 

3. That persons having any cause of quarrel, not cognizable by civil or military 
law, but such as is usually determined among gentlemen, by reference’ to private 
friends, or by appeal to arms, shall.select, as at present, each a second, or re- 
presentative, who shall have power and authority to draw up a statement of the 
cases of their respective pnegeein writing, copies of which shall be interchanged 
between each, and signed ‘by parties. " 

4. That the statements thus drawn up shall be laid before the proper authority, 
indicated in a preceding clause, with a request that he will summon the requisite 
individuals of the rank and number required to form the Court of Honour, t 
Civil, Naval, Military, or otherwise, within a peried of ot less: than three, nor 
more than seven days, from the date of such appeal, which individuals shall 
be bound to attend at: the:time: and~ place appointed, as jurors of our Lord the 


5. That the Court being assembled shall proceed to elect the senior member in 
age, as its President; after hearing the seconds as advocates on either side, 
shall call before them such witnesses as they may deem necessary, and receive 
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such oral or written testimony as they may consider fairly applicable to the case 
in dispute; after which the*President shall sum up the evidence, and the jurors 
or members of the Court of Honour shall each deliver their opinions and de- 
cision on the case, beginning with the youngest member, and going upwards 
with the remainder by seniority of age: when the President as Judge shall pro- 
nounce his verdict: which, if concurred in by the majority of the Court, him« 
self included, shall be held binding on all parties, and without appeal... 

6. That the expense of such proceedings before Courts of Honour thus consti~ 
tuted, shall be confined to the payment of the advocates, witnesses, and costs of 
evidence on either side;—the service of the jurors or members of the Court of 
Honour being gratuitous, as in Grand Juries and Courts Martial at present ; but 
that in all cases, the party proved to be the aggressor in the dispute, and con- 
demned by the verdict of the Court as being in the wrong, shall be held liable to 
the payment of all the costs, on both sides, and be subject to be detained im cuss 
tody until such costs are discharged. 

7. That the refusal, on the part of any individual giving or taking offence, to 
refer his case to the adjudication of a Court of Honour, constituted as above 
described, shall be taken to be an acquittal of the party consenting to suchan 
appeal ; and such refusal of any one party, whe communicated by the other. 
who consents, to the Court, shall, when duly authenticated be published under 
their authority as a judicial settlement of the case. y 


8. That in the event of both parties in any quarrel holding the authority of such 
Court of Honour in contempt, and still appealing to arms, and engaging in a 
Duel with deadly weapons—whether actual injury be inflicted by the combat or 
not—the following penalties shall be imposed on th convicted offenders, whe- 
ther principals, seconds, or accessaries before or after the fact. If in the Civil, 
Naval, or Military service of his Majesty, the offenders shall be dismissed from. 
their public employment, and deprived of all rank and pay for a period of not 
less than three, nor exceeding seven years. Ifinn branch of the public service 
the offenders shall be deprived of all rank in society, and of all civil and political 
privileges, as British subjects, and placed without the protection of the law for a 
ike period. 

9. That in the event of any wound being inflicted on, or death ensuing to, one: 
or both of the parties engaged in any Duel, the property of the other parties, in- 
cluding both seconds and accessaries, shall be held liable for full pecuniary te. 
paration to all who may be injured, either directly or indirectly, by such wounds 
or death, to the extent of maintaining, as far as the joint property of all the parties 
will admit, the families and dependents thus deprived of their natural protectors 
and supporters, in the same state and condition as they would have been main- 
tained, had no such wounds or death occurred. 

10. That this act shall commence and take effect from the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five : that it shall extend to every part of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and all our Colonial possessions, settlements, 
factories, and establishments, wherever existing, by sea or land ; and that it $ 
be taken and deemed to be a public act, and shall be judicially taken notice of 
as such by all judges, justices, and others, without being specially pleaded, 








IncrgaseD Power or Justices anp ComMISsIonErs. 


The liberties of England eannot but subsist so long as this palladium, the 


Trial by Jury, remains sacred and inviolate, not only from open attacks (which 
none would be so hardy as to make), but also from all secret machinations 
pene may sap eaneiuine — introducing new and arbitrary methods of 
trial by Justices of t eace missioners of the Revenue, and Courts. of 
Conscience. Blackstone’ s Commentaries, 4 ; i Ake id 
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SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 





To rae Ricnt Hox. Cuartes Eart Grey, K.G., Frast Loro or His 
Magzsty’s Treasury, &c. 


The Memorial of a Public Meeting held at Auchtermuchty, Fifeshixe, on the 
15th day of April, 1834. The Rev. Dr. Taylor in the chair, 


We, your Lordship’s Memorialists, beg respectfully to approach your Lord- 
ship, as the head of the Government, for the purpose of communicating our 
opinions and wishes on the all-engrossing question of Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments. We have long and attentively studied that subject, and have come firmly 
to the conclusion that such institutions are entirely destitute of foundation in 
Scripture, that they are opposed to the genius of Christianity, and are, in point 
of fact, highly detrimental to the interests of religion. We regard Establish- 
ments, also, as completely beyond the just province of civil government, holding 
the principle laid down by the illustrious Locke, that “ the end of civil society 
is civil peace and prosperity, or the preservation of the society, and every mem- 
ber thereof, in a free and peaceable enjoyment of the good things of this life ; 
but beyond the concernments of this life this society hath nothing to do at all.” 
We consider Establishments, likewise, to be exceedingly objectionable, as occa- 
sioning an unprofitable and unjust consumpt of a large amount of ‘public pro- 
perty, which, at present, is greatly needed for relieving the burdens of the com~ 
munity. On examining history we find that an Established Church has, for the 
most part, proved a powerful instrument of civil despotism ; and we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that it has of late been disturbing the peace of society in 
Ireland, and is every day threatening more and more to do so in Britain. We 
will yield to none in attachment to the person and Government of our Sovereign, 
bat your Lordship will excuse us for saying, in the words of Lonp Bacon, 
“Kings had need beware how they side themselves, or make themselves as of a 
faction or party, for leagues within the state are ever pernicious to monarchies.” » 

Your Lordship is well aware that, whatever may be maintained by some fiction 
of law, it is not true in reality, as Hooxer represents it, that there is not 
member of the commonwealth which is not also of the Church of England. 
The Bissor or Loxpon is understood to have recently stated that about one- 
fourth of the whole population are Dissenters, and that about one-sixth of the 
whole belong to the Establishment. And in the Morning Herald news of 
the 22nd of March, the Eant or Durua is reported to have said in the House 
of Peers, when the petition from Cambridge was presented for the admission of 
Dissenters into the University, “The Dissenters were in numbers near fourfold 
those of the Established Church.” We humbly conceive, therefore, that the 
Establishments are parties or leagues within the State, and if so, we have the 
authority of Lorp Bacon for pronouncing them to be pernicious to the 
monarchy. ’ 

We hold it to be the inalienable right of the members of the Church to choose 
their own office-bearers, and consequently regard the abolition of. lay-patronage 
as a highly desirable object; but mast at the same time declare that such.a 
er would not at all satisfy us, as we believe it to be part of Christianity 
petoondi p sonigarth the Gospel should sneanarar mG AE SP 

tions of. their respective congregations, agreeably to i _ injunction, 
“ Let him that is taught in the word communicate ante tien thas teacheth in-all 
good things.” We, therefore, earnestly implore your Lordship with a view to 
the best interests both of the State and of the Church, to devise some measure 
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for speedily and quietly dissolving the illegitimate. and pernicious connexion 
between the two. 

We will not be. guilty of the indiscretion of occupying your Lordship’s time 
farther than by assuring your Lordship that we are the sincere friends of peace and 
of good government—that, we belong to the party which in May, 1832, cartied 
your Lordship,and, colleagues triumpbantly back into office—that we: feel un- 
feignedly thankful for the many liberal acts of your Lordship's administration 
above all for the Reform Bill—and that it will afford us the highest satisfactign 


-{o see your Lordship long continue to preside over the counsels of the nation, 


and acquire fresh claims to public gratitude by adopting measures caleulated to . 
promote the real welfare of the community. cag 
In name and by appointment of the meeting, 
(Signed) JOHN TAYLOR, Cuatrmay. - 


Auchtermuchty, Fife, April 16, 1834. 








LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





PROPOSED REMEDY FOR THE DEMORALISING EFFECTS OF 


THE BEER SHOPS. 
Sir, Bristol, May, 18346 « 
Having with many others witnessed the evil effects which have arisen 
in consequence of the Beer Bill, as relating to the Working Classes. generally, “I 
am induced to offer for consideration the subjoined remarks, with the. view 
of forming a remedy for what is so universally complained of—its demoralizing 
tendency. 

The Legistature, in passing the Beer Bill, fully intended that the poor thereby 
should have the means of obtaining a cheaper article; yet in its operation it has 
stopped the sale of the cheapest and most nutritious of all. malt liquor, Table 
Beer; which, prior to the passing of this act, was sold by grocers and others,’ at 
2d. per quart, without any license: thus the traveller, if thirsty on the road, could 
quench his‘thirst for 1d. and proceed on his journey soberly ; at present the re- 
verse is the case—he has now no alternative but to go into the Beer shops, and is 
perhaps urged by the company present to take an extra quantity of what is eallea 
ale or strong, which is not sold at an average of less than 4d, per quart. . Hence 
arises a great portion of the evil, and which is particularly occasioned by the 
stoppage of the sale of Table Beer. 

In 1831, I petitioned the Treasury again to allow Table Beer to be sold as 
usual: the answer [ received was, that their lordships could not grant my re- 
quest unless a license was taken. In calling your attention to: this subject, 
wish to impress on your minds the fact, that much of the evils occasioned by the 

eer Bill, arises from the stopping of the sale of Table Beer,.a circumstance 
which seems to be entirely overlooked. 

Having addressed a second petition to the Treasury on this important subject 
I shall patiently wait the result, sincerely hoping they will be prevailed on to 
allow that it should be again restored to its original price and purity, provided it fs 
uot sold above 2d. per quart, being a beverage that seldom exceeds frous 14 to 15 
gallons of malt to the barrel; more especially as the stronger sorts, under thé 
name of Ale and Strong (taking from 20 to 40 gallons per barrel, and sellmg as 
high: as'from 6d. to 8d. per quai) are not interfered with at all, and which is*by 
far the most dangerous and demoralizing to the working classes.—Asithé brewer 
cannot render a good article of Table Beer under. 14d. per quart to the retailer, I 
presume I am not asking too mach, to allow the retail price. again not to exceed 
2d. pen «quart, and if a license must be had, that it should not exceed 2s..64. 


price. 


year; such license.to be forfeited should the retailer be found selling above po 
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If, there be any ‘in:the Brewing trade to whom ‘this statement may give offence, 
or who may think it strange that I should petition for the sale of the cheaper 
sorts, which do not:pay so great a profit—I reply that I would cheerfully sacrifice 
ny own individual interest, (and hope they will do the same) in order to establish 
a better system of management in the retail trade, which, since the repeal of the 
Beer Duty, in my humble opinion, has neither benefited the Agriculturist, the 
Maltster, the Publican, nor the Consumer; nor has it improved the habits of our 
industrious classes.. 1 therefore hope our own’ Members of Parliament, and the 
Members generally, will use their utmost endeavour to impress on the eRlanyre 
the necessity of some enactment that will further encourage the sale of cheap 
Beer, which I have no doubt would soon improve the condition of our once 
happy peasantry. 


I remain, yours, most respectfully, 
WALTER WILLIAMS, Brewer. 





GLARING ABUSES OF THE CHURCH, DEMANDING IMMEDIATE 
REFORMATION. ; e 
Str, Gateshead, May, 1834. _ 
Through the medium of your talented and valuable periodical, Taz 
ParttaMentary Review, I am desirous of exposing the following glaring 
abuses in the management of the Ecclesiastical affairs of the Church of 
Fagland. 

I beg leave, imprimeis, to observe that I am actuated by no feelings of either 
malignant or wanton hostility, to. the Established Church; but, solely by an 
earnest desire so to expose the said abuses in the Church, as to induce your readers 
to examine and to endeavour to rectify the same. 

I shall commence by observing, that in consequence of the present system of 

bestowing Church patronage, many men of merit are kept in the back ground, 
and perfectly unable to defend the safety and welfare either of Christiamity or of 
the Chureh. ‘To purchase the Holy Ghost was pronounced to bea blasphemous 
and an impious attempt ; as was evinced in the case of Simon,Magus t.. With 
such an: example for our instruction and warning, nevertheless, up to the present 
day, benefices are purcHAsED by Simoniacal contract ; an abuse. which exists in 
no other Church, save the Church of England! ! Advowsons, moreover, are ad- 
vertised for sale in the public newspapers ; the sacred property of God is recom- 
mended to the attention of the public in the same way asisa landed estate! The 
highest bidder will of course be the purchaser of the advowson! .In-order to 
perpetuate the infamy and the horror of the system, the benefices thus obtained by 
Simoniacal contract, are vested in the family of the purchaser, and ‘ean, be trans- 
mitted to his posterity (if any of them be in holy orders) without any regard 
either to the virtues, the character, attainments, or qualifications, of the incumbent! 
As it is rumoured that His Majesty’s Ministers intend to effect some reform..in 
the Church, I should humbly trust that so glaring an abuse, as is the purchase of 
livings by Simoniacal Contract, will not be suffered any longer to continue. 

I would further suggest the propriety of allowing the inhabitants of the differeat 
parishes to elect their own pastors ; it 1s an undeniable fact, that in.a few parishes 
so circumstanced, the incumbents are invariably men both of talents virtue. 
In the majority of parishes it is much to be feared that incumbents are selected 
more for political than for religious purposes. ; ; re ore 

Leconceive it to be derogatory both to the dignity and. very nature.of.a 
Clergyman’s duties ; that he should be member of a tn ‘Corporation. Iam 
gtieved to say that there are several clergymen who are aldermen; the. inconsist- 
ericy of uniting in one person two such opposite offices, must, think, be quite 
selievident. ‘ Hl ’ ; i ; BS Tabs | Rta? 

‘The evils of plurality, and of non-residence, are too.well known to-require-any 
further comment. It is impossible forany man to,serve both God aud: Mammon ; 
therefore it is equally impossible. for, any:man to. serve God: by:holding valuable 
Chareh preferment in different counties in England. 

I should further recommend a new and more equitable adjustment of the limits 
of the different dioceses in England and Wales. The Bishops, who are required 
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to work the hardest, receive the least stipend ; a stipend, in fact, inadequate to 
their station in life. 

I should also recommend the propriety of issuing an Ecclesiastical commission 
to inquire into the nature, the amount of revenue, and legal tenure of Ecclesiastical 
property. 

Finally, I do most strongly urge the paramount necessity of forthwith abolish- 
ing that most infamous and nefarious system, the Lay bem eh of Tithes, 
If this system were abolished, the people might be relieved with perfect éase from 
paying any thing like either Church Rates, Easter Dues, &c. ; moreover the money 
might be spent in relieving both their spiritual and their temporal wants. 

I have thehonour to be, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
ARTHUR TURBERVILLE ELIOT, 





INTEMPERANCE—THE MONIED INTERESTS—BAD STATE OF 
THE LAW. 
Sir, Lincoln, May, 1834. 

Your attempts to check the evils of Intemperance are very praiseworthy; 
and if Sir Andrew Agnew were to assist you, instead of endeavouring to deprive 
the labouring class of innocent recreation on Sundays, it would take from his 
character the imputation of hypocrisy. Depend upon it, however, all your efforts 
will be unavailing; the Monied Interest, the actual rulers of this country, well 
know that it is owing to dram-drinking that they get 30s, in the 1J.; and if it 
were discontinued, they would not obtain what is really due to them. What are 
the health and morals of millions compared with the profits of the Fundholders? 
Has not the industry of the country, since the passing of Peel’s Bill, been sacri- 
ficed for the Monied Interest ; wid the great body of the nation will continue to 
be the victims of the non-producers of wealth, until all the property of the country 
falls into their hands, or until a revolution, dreadful to contemplate, oceurs. To 
put an end to excessive drinking, it is only necessary to prophibit the consumption 
ofspirits and malt liquor, on the premises where they are sold. It is the company 
at dram-shops and public-houses which induce a man to take more than he ought 
todo. Ifsuch places were liable to lose their licences if discovered giving credit 
it would be an improvement. With the exception of the bad state of the law, I 
believe nothing has tended to demoralize this kingdom so much as Intemperance. 

Iam, Sir, your humble servant, 








Mvtrtum tn Parvo. 

THE most pleasant, most economical, and most expeditiously prepared dres- 
sing for Salads, Lobsters, and similar dishes, is, without controversy, Breffitt’s 
Italian Cream. It has all the mellowness of a dressing made in the usual way, 
by an experienced hand, without any of the distinct and unpleasant flavour of the 
oil, We can conscientiously recommend it— Weekly Sun. 





Panorama or New York, Lercesrer Square. 


Os Saturday we were favoured with a private view of this magnificent work of 
Art, which is to be opened to the public toeday. The natural colouring of the 
sky, and the masterly style of the perspective, especially along the Broadway 
must first attract the attention and challenge the admiration of the spectator. On 
which side soever the eye may turn, not a mimic world, but the busy scenes of 
real life. seem to present themselves—merchants drive their bargains and sell their 
bills upon "Change—ladies are here and there and every where, shewing off their 
silks, and looking at others, in the various shops and warehouses which seem to 
stand forth from the canvass in alto relievo of real * honest bricks and mortar? 
droves oc cattle are “ plodding their weary way” to market—coaches are driving 
—omnibusses plying. Forests of shipping raise their tall masts in the distance 
above the waves of the majestic Hudsop—the glorious sun is shining in well dis- 

sed splendour from above—and civilization smiles along the scene, where 2 


ew centuries back the stern savage roamed undisputed lord of the baron wild.— 
Morning News, 









RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES BILL, 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


List of the Majority of 90, Tellers included, who, on the 11th of June, voted for a 
Third Reading of the Religious Assemblies Bill, 


Attwood, T. 
Agnew, Sir A, 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bernal, R. 
Briscoe, J. 1. 
Buller, C, 
saines, E, 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Balfour, v? 
Bowes, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bish, T. 
Blamire, J. 
Baring, F, 
Briggs, R. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chapman, M, L, 
Childers, J. W. 
Chaytor, W. R. C. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 


Curteis, H. B. 
Cayley, KE. 
Davies, Colonel 


Dunlop, Captain T, 


Dundas, Hon. T. 
Denison, J. E, 
Evans, W. 
Ewing, J. 
Elliott, Captain 
Finch, G. 

F enton, J 
Ferguson, Sir R, 
Faithfull, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, C.S. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Godson, R. 
Grey Sir G, 
Gronow, Captain 
Gaskell, D. 
Hume, J. 


Hornby, E. G. 
Heathcote, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Lefevre, C, S. 
Langdale, Hon. C, 
Lennard, T. B. 


Littleton, Rt, Hn. E, Stavel 


Murray, J. A Se 
Morpeth, Lord 
Morrison, J. 
Methuen, P. 
O’Connell, D. 
Q’Connell, M. 


O'Callaghan, Hn, C. 


Oswald, R. 
Poulter, J,S. 
Pryme, G. 
Parker, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Pease, J. 





Yoel le e 
Rotch, B. 

Sheil, R. L, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stanley, E. J, 
Sandford, Sir D, ' 
,T. K, 
Schole’ eld, J. 
Torrens, Colonel 


- Thompson, Hon. P. 


T. r Cc. H. j 
Semmens J.E. 
Todd, R. 


weet Cc. 


Warburton, H. 
Walker, R, 


Tellers. 
Hardy, J. 
Fleetwood, H. 


Minority of 33, Tellers included, who, on the 11th of June, voted against the Thi 


Reading of the Religious Assemblies Bill. 
Graham, Hon. Sir J. Mangles, J, 
Haleomb, J. Miles, W. 

Halse, J. Mullins, F, W. 
Henniker, Lord O'Reilly, W. 
Hornby, E. G. Palmer, C. F. 
Houldsworth, T, Ramsden, J.C. 
Jermyn, Earl Sandon, Viscount Tellers, 
Lemon, Sir C. Smith, T. A. Sir M. W, Ri 
Lushington, Dr, Stormont, Viscount Sir E, Knate 


Astley, Sir J. D. 
Barham, J. 
Biddulph, R. 
Blamire, W. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Conolly, Colonel 
Durham, Sir P. H. 
Fancourt, Major 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 


1, C. 
vyan, Sir R. R. 
Wilk iamson, Sir H, 
Wren Sir J, 





POOR LAWS’ AMENDMENT BILL. 

List of the Minority of 41, Tellers included, who, on the 10th of June, voted that the 
Commissioners should not have power to prohibit the Guardians from Widows cable Relief 
out of the Workhouse to the aged, sick, and infirm Poor ; or to any 
wholly to maintain herself and children 


Attwood, T. 
Bennet, 3. 
Bethell, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brotherton, J. 
Collier, J. 
Cripps, J. 
Davenport, J. 
Duncombe, W. 
Egerton, W.'T. 
Fancourt, Major 


Faithfull, G. 
Feilden, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fenton, J. 
Gaskell, D. 
Godson, R, 
Halcomb, J. 
Hardy, J. 
Hodges, J. L. 
Irton, S, 


"Mills, J. 

















844 DIVISIONS OF THY HOUSE. 


Minority of 25, Teller included, who, on the 13th of June, voted that the word 
as easlenivey” be omitted in clause 48 of the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill: whereby 
the poor would have been enabled to apply to justices for orders for relief during 
the intervals when the vestry or guardians: were not sitting, 


Astley, Sir J, Durham, Sir P. Knatchbull, Sir E. © Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Attwood, T, Finn, W. F. O’Connell, M. Williams, Colonel 
Baines, E. Freemantle, Sir T. Scholefield, J. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Benett, J. Godson, R. Slaney, R, A. Wood, Colonel 
Bleckstone, W.S. Hanmer, Sir J. Thicknesse, R. 

Butler, Colonel Hodges, T. L, Tower, C. T. : Teller. 
Cobbett, W. Jacob, E. Tyrrell, Sir J. Scrope, P. 


Minority of 21, Teller included, who, on the 16th of June, voted for a clanse in the 
Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill, that no money should be borrowed on' the security of 
the poor-rates for emigration purposes until provision had been made for the poor 
of Ireland. 


Attwood, T. Gully, J. Parker, Sir H, Tower, J. 
Beauclerk, Major Hodges, T. Richards, J. Talbot, C. R. 
Blackstons,T. W. James, W. Rider, T. Vigors, N. A. 
Brocklehurst, R. Jacob, E. Ruthven, E, Walter, J. 
Bellew, R. M, Kennedy, J. Scholefield, J. Williams, Colonel 





Cobbett, W. 


SPANISH CLAIMS. 


Minority of 28, Tellers included, who, on the 12th of June, voted for Lord Ebring- 
ton’s' motion for the appointment of a Committee on the Spanish Claims. 


Attwood, T. Ewart, W. Parrott, J. Vincent, Sir F. 
Barnard, E. G.° Heathcoat, J. Pryme, G. Wedgwood, J. 
Bewes, T. Lalor, P. Richards, J. Whitmore, W. 
Blackburne, J, Morpeth, Lord Sheppard, T’. Young, G. P. 
Brodie, W. B. Mullins, F. W. Scholefield, J. 

Buller, J. W. O’Brien, C. Staunton, Sir G. Tellers. 
Collier, J. O'Connell, J.” Strickland, SirG. Ebrington, Lord 


Crawley, S. O’Reilly, W. Vigors, N, A. Baines, E. 











JEWISH CIVIL DISABILITIES BILL. 
Majority of 61, Tellers included, who, on the 11th of June, voted for the third read- 
ing of the Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill. 


Aglionby, H. A. Ewart, W. O’Connor, F. Ruthven, E. 
Bernal, R, Ewing, J. O'Connell, D. Strutt, E, 
Bennett, J. Evans, Colonel O’Connel), M. Tennyson, Rt. Ha. C, 
Briggs, R. Hill, M. D, O’Connell, J. Tanered, H. W. 
Brocklehurst, J. Hume, J. Ord, W. H. Talbot, €. RiM. 
Baring, F. Howard, P, O'Reilly, W. D. Vigors, N. A. 
Brotherton, J. Hawes, B. Philips, M. Wood, Alderman 
Buckingham, J.S. Howick, Lord Pease, J. . Warburton, H. 
Bish, T. Jerningham, Ion. H. Peter, W. Ward, H. G. 
Baines, FE. Jacob, E. Pryme, G. Walker, C, A. 
Blake, M. Lloyd, J. H. Parker, T. Wood, G. W. 
Buller, C. Lennard, T. B. Palmerston, Lord 

Curteis, H. B. Langdale, Hon. C. B, Rotch, B. Tellers. 
Campbell, Sir J. Lister, E. C. Roche, W. Brougham, W. 
Dykes, F, Martin, J. Ruthven,E, S, Grant, R. 
Davies, Colonel Murray, J. A. Romily, J. 





Minority of 16, Tellers included, who, on the 11th of June, voted against the third 
reading of the Jewish Dissabilities Bill. 


Agnew, Sir A. Greene, T. Knatchbull, Sir E. 

Betbell, R. Gladstone, W, Mandeville, Lord Tellers, 
Caleraft, J. H. Hay, Sir J. Plumptree, J. P. Burrell, SirC. 
Forster, C. 8, Hawkes, E, Shaw, F.} Bruce, C. 
Finch, G, Henniker, Lord 6 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 
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SKETCH OF LORD LYNDHURST—LEADER OF-THE 


“PORIES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS,;) |), 


259? 


We oshidio } 
Joux Sincieron Coriey, now Lord Lyndhurst, was born at Boston, 
in, America, about the year 1770. He was the son of John Copley, a 
Portrait Painter, even at that early period distinguished for'his talents: 
Lord ‘Lyndhurst’s mother was a Miss Clark. Her father was the Agent 
and Factor of:the English East India Company, and he exercised this 
employment ‘at a time when cireumstances rendered it~ peculiaily 
dangerous. Tt is scarcely necessary to remind our readers.that, the 
war of separation between England and the United States'originated 
in the exaction of the Tea Duty. It was at Boston that the populace, 
seizing the tea; threw the chests overboard the vessels recently arrived 
that they might not pay the tax. The odium entailed upon Mr. Clark, 
during the progress of the war, induced him to-emigtate to England, 
at the peace of 1784... Mr. Copley, the father of Lord Ly odhiuret,awas 
one of the body of American Loyalists who joined Mr. Clark in his 
passage to England. The success of his countryman, West—the ‘com: 
panion and friend of a Sovereign whom his countryhad cast off-—the pa- 
tronised of the great, notwithstanding the coldness'and simplicity of his 
manneérs+-induced Copley to make London hisabéde: His first: proeeed- 
ing-was-to enter himself a Member of the Academy of Painters ; ‘but in- 
stead (tike his countryman West) of confining himself to historical pices 
-—such for instance as the parting of Hector and dadiscmathe hase 
pina lauding. with the ashes of Germanicusor thé Death of ‘General 
Wolfe, Copley embtaced that branch of the art which recommends 
itself, to the personal vanity and domestic affections of mankind; “His 
talents and quickness soon raised him to emineneei Possessing more 
of taste and refinement than’ Opie—whosetudé, homely . strength 
was accompanied by great. deficiency of imavitiation—wne ‘more - of 
- strengththan Beechey--who was rather the painter of ladies than of 
men—it is not wonderful that.the style of Copley cotnthandled snecess, 
for it deserved it ina'gredtdegres. Tawi? A sit eng h 
At the period of gate arrival if Ewglaid, the preseptLerd 
Lyndhurét-wasiin his 14th :yeare He wag éoori* transferréd'to'one ‘of 
the classical schools in the neighbourheod: of the metropolis; where he 
received an educatianAa:prepare him-for the University. . 
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844 DIVISIONS’ OF THE HOUSE. 


Minority of 25, Teller included, who, on the 13th of June, voted that the word 
«“ exclusively’’ be omitted in clause 48 of the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill : whereh 
the poor would have been enabled to apply to justices for orders for relief during 
the intervals when the vestry or guardians: were not sitting. 

Astley, Sir J, Durham, Sir P. Knatchbull, SirE. — Vyvyan, Sir R, 

Attwood, T, Finn, W. F. O’Connell, M. Williams, Colonel 

Baines, E. Freemantle, Sir T. Scholefield, J. Willoughby, Sir H. 

Benett, J. Godson, R. Slaney, R. A. Wood, Colonel 

Blackstove, W.S. Hanmer, Sir J. Thicknesse, R. 

Butler, Colonel Hodges, T, L, Tower, C. T. Teller. 

Cobbett, W. Jacob, E. Tyrrell, Sir J. Scrope, P. 


Minority of 21, Teller included, who, on the 16th of June, voted for a clause in the 
Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill, that no money should be borrowed on the security of 
the poor-rates for emigration purposes until provision had been made for the poor 
of Ireland. ‘ 

Attwood, T. Gully, J. Parker, Sir H, Tower, J. 

Beauclerk, Major Hodges, I’. Richards, J. Talbot, C. R. 

Blackstons,T. W. James, W. Rider, T. Vigors, N. A. 

Brocklehurst, R. Jacob, E. Ruthven, E, Walter, J. 

Bellew, R. M, Kennedy, J. Scholefield, J. Williams, Coleone) 

Cobbett, Ww. 





SPANISH CLAIMS. 

Minority of 28, Tellers included, who, on the 12th of June, voted for Lord Ebring- 

ton’s' motion for the appointment of a Committee on the Spanish Claims. 
Attwood, T. Ewart, W. Parrott, J. Vincent, Sir F, 
Barnard, E, G.* Heathcoat, J. Pryme, G. Wedgwood, J. 
Bewes, T. Lalor, P. Richards, J. Whitmore, W. 
Blackburne, J, Morpeth, Lord Sheppard, T. Young, G. P. 
Brodie, W. B. Mullins, F. W. Scholefield, J. ; 
Buller, J. W. O’Brien, C. Staunton, Sir G. - Tellers. 
Collier, J. O'Connell, J.” Strickland, SirG. Ebrington, Lord 
Crawley, S. O'Reilly, W. Vigors, N. A. Baines, E. 





JEWISH CIVIL DISABILITIES BILL. 

Majority of 61, Tellers included, who, on the 11th of June, voted for the third read- 
ing of the Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill, 

Aglionby, H. A. Ewart, W. O'Connor, F. Ruthven, E. 
Bernal, R. Ewing, J. O'Connell, D. Strutt, E, 
Bennett, J. Evans, Colonel O’Connell, M. Tennyson, Rt. Ha. C, 
Briggs, R. Hill, M. D. O’Connell, J. Tancred, H. W. 
Brocklehurst, J. Hume, J. Ord, W. H. Talbot, €. RiM. 
Baring, F. Howard, P. O'Reilly, W. D. Vigors, N. A. 
Brotherton, J. Hawes, B. - Philips, M. Wood, Alderman 
Buckingham, J.S. Howick, Lord Pease, J. Warburton, H. 
Bish, T. Jerningham, Hon. H. Peter, W. Ward, H. G. 
Baines, FE. Jacab, E. Pryme, G. Walker, C, A. 
Blake, M. Lloyd, J. H. Parker, T. Wood, G. W. 
Buller, C. Lennard, T. B. Palmerston, Lord 
Curteis, H. B. Langdale, Hon. C. B, Rotch, B. Tellers. 
Campbell, Sir J. Lister, E. C, Roche, W. Brougham, W. 
Dykes, F, Martin, J. Ruthven,§, S. Grant, R. 
Davies, Colonel = Murray, J. A. Romily, J. 





Minority of 16, Tellers included, who, on the 11th of June, voted against the third 
reading of the Jewish Dissabilities Bill. 

Agnew, Sir A. Greene, T. Knatchbull, Sir E. 

Bethell, R. Gladstone, W, Mandeville, Lord Tellers, 

Calcraft, J. H. Hay, Sir J. Plumptree, J.P. —_ Burrell, SirC, 

Forster, C. S, Hawkes, E. Shaw, FI Bruce, C. 

Finch, G, Henniker, Lord 


C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 
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